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FOREWORD 



Rural areas experience unique problems in the delivery of 
vocational and adult education. Policymakers who want to ad- 
dress such problems need a clear understanding of the nature 
of the rural area's strengths and weaknesses. The National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education undertook a study 
of adult and vocational education in rural areas as part of 
its function to provide information for planning and policy, 
and in response to a specific request from the U.S. Department 
of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education. 

Staff members of the Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education provided valuable direction in the initial planning 
stages of the project. The major liaison was provided by 
William Young, who was assisted by Cynthia Rogers, Robert 
Marshall, Bruce Blacks tone, and Deborah Gunn. 

Excellent guidance in the initial stages of the project 
was provided by the external task force, whose members 
included: Diana Durham-McCloud , National Urban League; Diana 
Ellison, National Urban League; Andrea Love, National Rural 
Center; Donald Healas, Cleveland Public Schools; Grace Rhodes, 
Central Texas Manpower Consortium; Bill Richardson, Purdue 
University; and Lewis Tamblyn, National Rural Center. 

The substance of the report was provided by leaders in 
the education, business, and civic sectors of society. The 
guarantee of anonymity for respondents prevents the listing of 
their names or agencies yet it was their spirit of concern and 
cooperation that provided this report with a "basis in real- 
ity." 

National Center staff members in the Evaluation and 
Policy Division who made significant contributions to the pro- 
ject were Donna M. Mertens, Project Director, assisted by Ann 
Nunez, Susan Chafetz, Nancy Puleo, Pat Fornash, and Wheeler 
Richards. Erick Berquist assisted with the legislative re- 
view. Sue Romire and Kathie Medley provided invaluable cleri- 
cal support. Editoral review was provided by Brenda L. Ses- 
sley . 
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The quality of the final product was enhanced by the re- 
commendations of internal and external reviewers. Three 
National Center staff members provided internal reviews: Karen 
Kimmel, Morgan Lewis, and N. L. McCaslin. External reviewers 
included Daryl Hobbes, Bill Richardson, Andrea Love, and Carol 
Johnson. These individuals made substantial contributions to 
the final report and their efforts are much appreciated* 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for 
Research in Vocational 
Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Educators responsible for the delivery of vocational and 
adult education in rural communities encounter unique problems 
that necessitate fedaral involvement in order to assure that 
rural residents receive a quality education. In examining the 
many differences between rural and urban environments, inclu- 
ding rural areas' small populations/ sparse density^ low tax 
baseS/ and a lack of industry p it becomes evident that an 
urban model of education is unsuitable to the needs of rural 
areas. The federal government needs to be aware of these 
differences in order to become more responsive to the 
uniqueness of rural areas. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
undertook a study of the vocational and adult education system 
in isolated rural areas in response to a request from the U.S. 
Department of Education^ Office of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion. The study included a review of literature, legislation * 
and exemplary programs , and interviews with community leaders 
in twenty isolated f rural counties. An isolated rural county 
was defined as a county or county-equivalent with a population 
under 1 0 , 0 0 0 • accord ing to the 1970 U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census report. The counties were 
selected in order to provide geographic representativeness and 
on the basis of unemployment and poverty level indicators. 
The assumption was made that the study of "high risk" rural 
areas {i*e. those with a high percentage of unemployment and 
families below the poverty level) would yield information re- 
levant to the formulation of policy and programs useful to 
rural areas • 

Unstructured telephone interviews with representatives of 
the business, civic, and education sectors, supplemented by 
printed documents, resulted in the identification of problems 
facing vocational and adult education in isolated rural areas. 
Chief among these were a lack of jobs, funding, and trans- 
portation; sparse populations; difficulties with teacher re- 
cruitment and retention; inadequate counseling and guidance 
services; lack of grantsmanship abilities; inaccessibility of 
services; student characteristics; and legislative mandates. 
Other problems that were mentioned included energy, community 
attitudes , linkages , equipment and facilities , and adult 
education . 

Several critical factors emerged that the federal 
government should be sensitive to if it is to be responsive to 
the educational needs of rural people. First, the local 
autonomy of the rural community must be preserved. Second, 
federal programs must allow for flexibility in the types of 
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programs that are funded. Thirds acquisition of funds and 
reporting the use of funds must be simplified in light of the 
lack of personnel resources in rural areas. Fourth, fu^ds 
should be used to open up options for the individual and the 
school. Fifth, funding formulas should be changed; the use of 
population as a base is unfair to rural areas. Finally, 
federal funds should be used to stimulate innovation and 
creativity so that a different model of education can emerge 
that is more suitable to rural areas. 

In add-.tion to these critical factors, the following 
priority areas were identified: 

1. Economic development is necessary because of the lack of 
jobs available in rural areas. Economic development in 
rural areas involves job creation by bringing industry 
into a community or by developing the entrepreneurial 
skills of residents so that they can start their own 
businesses p The implication for training includes a 
greater flexibility in skill development, i.e. training 
in job cluster areas rather than providing overly 
narrow, job-^specif ic training. 

2. Accessibility is a key priority area that includes 
transportation to existing services as well as develop- 
ment of alternative delivery systems, e.g. the use of 
mobile units, telecommunications, or individualized 
contracted vocational services. 

3. Up-to-date training is related to being responsive to 
current labor market demands, including the type of 
training, facilities, and equipment. 

4. Teacher training, recruitment, and retention is a 
priorty area in order to provide a high quality of 
services . 

5. Energy is a priority area in terms of conservation of 
energy by the school system, and in terms of inclusion 
of energy-related occupations in the curriculum. 

6. Linkages are a priority area in terms of the provision of 
services for people of all ages, creation of jobs, 
fostering economic development, and improvement of 
community attitudes . 

7- * . . 

The provision of pos tseconda try and adult education is a 
priority area for the residual older population in need 
of basic education and for the high school graduates (of 
all ages ) in need of pos tseconda ry training . 
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8. Supplementary services, including counseling and guidance 
career education, and special education are needed. 

9 The needs of special populations, i.e. the handicapped, 
poor, minorities, women, and bilingual persons, are not 
being adequately met in rural areas. 

Six policy implications, were derived that should be con- 
sidered with recognition of the uniqueness of the rural areas 
presented in this report. The policy implications are as tol- 
lows: 

1 The Congress should set aside funds for rural vocational 
and adult education and distribute them through the 
states to rural areas that develop local plans addressing 
the priority areas (listed above). The funding formula 
siiould allow a minimal level of funding that is necessary 
to serve small populations, with additional increments 
based on population* 

2 The U.S. Office of Vocational and Adult Education should 
provide technical assistance to rural areas m the 
priority areas (listed above). 

3 The U.S. Department of Education should sponsor research 
that is responsive to these priority areas (listed 
above ) . 

4 The Congress should establish an office of rural 
education as a linking agency with federal agencies such 
as the U.S. Departments of Education, Labor, Commerce, 
Energy, Agriculture, and Transportation to coordinate 
information about rural areas. 

5 The Congress should require the National Center for 
Educational Statistics to publish data to enable the 
identification of unique information about vocational and 
adult education in rural areas. 

6 The U.S. Office of Vocational and Adult Education should 
encourage state departments of education to re-evaluate 
their rural vocational and adult education programs, and 
to provide assistance to such areas. 

By providing funding, technical assistance and re- 
search opportunities in the priority areas, the federal 
government will allow rural communities the flexibility to de- 
velop alternative delivery systems that will meet their unique 
needs. Provision of information about rural areas is es- 
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sential at the local, state, and national levels. 
Avail-ability of statistical information and coordination i 
to be provided in rural areas. Cooperation among federal, 
state, and local agencies is necessary to insure that funds 
are used appropriately in rural communities. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



In the past, there has been no national rural education 
policy in the United States. Addi tionay.y , there has been an 
absence of national goals, plans, and st'rategies for rural 
education. The assumption has been that what is good for 
urban schools is good for rural schools as well . However , 
rural schools and school districts are striking in their dis- 
similarities, and these differences exist not only between 
rural and urban schools, but also between individual rural 
schools. Therefore, rural schools cannot be treated as a homo- 
geneous and unified entity. They are as different as the com- 
munities they serve. 

T?he problems facing rural areas are real and unique in 
that they are geographically different from their urban and 
suburban counterparts. Not only size and isolation but also 
community attitudes and economic conditions are important con- 
siderations for policymakers in dealing with educational is- 
sues in rural areas. 

In December 1979, President Carter announced the federal 
government's Small Community and Rural Development Policy 
which indicates a change in programs and attitudes on the part 
of the federal government toward rural America. President 
Carter's rural development policy has implications for the 
vocational and adult education communities in that the 
federal government is committed to - - 

0 improving basic educational skills, employment 

skills and opportunities for pos tsecondary education; 

• assuring that resources are made available to small 
and rural communities; 

« increasing job opportunities for minorities, women, 
and the economically disadvantaged; 

• improving vocational guidance, training and job 
oppor tun i ties for rural you th . 

Rosenfeld (1979, p. 3) states: "The vocational education 
issues in rural districts are not simply educational: they 
are also economic. Schools have a responsibility not only to 
the development of the individual but to the development of 
the community. The degree to which vocational programs mesh 
with local labor markets and the role that vocational educa- 
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tion plays in economic growth of the area bear directly on the 
health of the community and the region." 

Depending on the definition, 1970 rural population ranged 
from 37*5 million to 65,1 million. This is from 18.5 percent 
to 32 percent of the total U.S. population in 1970 (U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 1970). Living 
patterns and preferences are shifting from urban to rural 
areas at a significant rate. From 1970-73 nonme tropol 1 tan-'- 
areas gained 4.2 percent in population compared to only 2.9 
percent in metropolitan areas. Indications are that this 
trend is continuing and in so doing, it assures rural 
Amer lea ' s place as a significant sec tor of the popui at ion , as 
well as a significant economic constituency (Beale 1975). 

In 1975, there were more than 15 million children (aged 
five through seventeen) enrolled in nonmetropoli tan schools. 
This* means that 32 percent of all children enrolled in public 
schools were in nonme tropoli tan areas. Of these children, 
13 a6 million were white and 1.8 million were either black or 
other minority students (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census 1976). 

A rural student's exposure to occupational exploration 
and guidance as well as to vocational education has frequently 
been irrelevant to present day and future needs. In rural 
high schools, vocational education tends to be limited to a 
few service areas, such as agriculture and home economics. 
While these programs have merit, it has been shown that as of 
1975, more than 80 percent of the rural population have 
neither lived nor worked on farms (U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture 1975) . 

Adult educational attainment is another problem area that 
is magnified in rural areas. In 1970, there were 500,000 
rural adults who had had no schooling whatsoever (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 1970). Further, a 1974 
Census Bureau survey found that more than 2 million rural 
adults had less than five years of school and thus were con- 
sidered to be functionally illiterate (U.S. Deparmen" of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census 1974). These figures reflect 
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Me tropoli tan areas included populations res 7 ding within a 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) and non- 
metropolitan areas include populations residing outside an 
SMSA. 



a residual older population who have not been serviced by 
adult basic education. 

In response to the ongoing concern of the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education for the disadvantaged in 
isolated rural areas and in response to a designated study for 
the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education, this report is designed to provide informa- 
tion that is necessary for the development of policy for 
vocational and adult education in isolated rural areas. 

The objectives of the study are as follows: 

0 Summarize major demographic, resource, educational^ 
a-d training needs in the rural areas . 

^0 :.dentify legislation that impacts on rural areas 

and describe the implications of such legislation. 

• Provide recommendations for improving policy that 

are based on conditions, needs, legislation, critical 
issues, findings, and conclusions. 



Overview of t he Issues 

Educational issues in rural areas have been relatively 
ignored in the past by state and federal governments. 
Vocational and adult education have unmet needs reflected in 
various problem areas. Based on the review of literature and 
information received from the field, these problem areas have 
been identified. Due to the complexity of rural vocational 
education concerns, many problem areas will be interrelated 
and overlapping. 

Energy 

Vocational educators need to be involved in developing 
materials and programs in energy production, use, and con- 
servation. Retraining programs need to be implemented in 
rural as well as urban areas. Included in the White House 
Rural Development Initiatives are provisions for "training and 
placement of: 3,000 operators of rural water and wastewater 
treatment systems (1,500 on Indian reservations); 1,000 oper- 
ators of small-scale hydroelectric and fuel alcohol plants and 
community-based unconventional gas facilities; 1,500 workers 
as drivers, mechanics, and dispatchers in rural social service 
and rural transportation systems; and 500 assistants in rural 
health care clinics" {The Carter Administration 1979). 
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Attitudes . 



There are many rural communities where apathy toward 
education exists, and apathy especially toward vocational 
education is dominant. Local community values are one of tne 
most important factors in determining the acceptability of 
vocational education in the schools. Much of this feeling is 
related to the economic situation in rural areas and to a 
perceived lack of adequate training facilities in the schools 
(Wheelock 1978) . 

Vocational education in the past has further suffered 
from the second class citizen attitude. "Our problem is a 
national attitude that says vocational education is designed 
for somebody else's children. This attitude is shared by 
businessmen, labor leaders, administrators, teachers, parents, 
and students. ... We have promoted the idea that the only 
good education is an education capped by four years of col- 
lege" (National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
1969) . 

Vocational education needs to be relevant to t"r\e com- 
munity and its lifestyles. Communities and students need tc 
see vocational education as a means to an end, and not as an 
end in itself . 

Employment 

Employment patterns in rural America are changing. Ec- 
onomic activity is shifting to the suburban and rural areas. 
"Nonmetropolitan areas since 1970 have been showing signifi- 
cant growth, at a rate of 6.6 percent compared with 4.1 
percent for metropolitan areas. Nonmetropolitan areas, whicn 
in 1970 accounted for 27 percent of the Nation's population, 
absorbed nearly 37 percent of the 1970-75 population growth 
and roughly 40 percent of the growth in nonfarm employment 
that occurred nationally" (U.S. Department of Agriculture 
1977) . 

Manufacturing growth in rural areas that began in the 
1960s continues. Yet this nonmetropolitan growth has not 
meant renewed growth of all small towns and cities, some areas 
and some groups have not participated in an equitable way in 
the growth and development (U.S. Department of Agriculture 
1977). Many rural people and areas continue to be dis- 
advantaged in terms of wage levels, median family income 
levels, employment opportunities, adequacy of housing, access 
to health care and other essential public facilities and 
services. They also continue to be disadvantaged in terms of 
institutional capacity to support local decision making (U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 1977). 
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Rural America can no longer be described as an 
agricultural environment, however "Rural communities are still 
highly dependent on agriculture-related industries and thus 
retain many of the traditions of their agricultural roots. 
Yet agriculture alone can no longer support the 60 million 
people in rural America. . . . There is also a greater ten- 
dency in rural areas towards self-reliance and, consequently, 
toward self-employment. . . . There is a need for a wider 
range of skills in the country, contrary to the trend in 
industry toward more and more specialization. These all have 
implications for the way in which vocational education is used . 
not only to provide the needed skills, but to inculcate the 
•right' habits" (Rosenfeld 1979). 

Occupational diversity is lacking in rural areas, which 
means few jobs and on-the-job training opportunities for rural 
youth.. "The problem is compounded by inferior labor market 
information systems and inadequate educational and vocational 
preparation" (Gudenberg 1980). Rural labor market information 
is lacking for both national and local decision makers. 

Needed and feasible entrepreneurial opportunities should 
be developed especially in areas having significant population 
growth. There is a demand for jobs in rural areas., but there 
is a lack of employ org. 

Linkages 

Increased emphasis has been given to linking vocational 
education and adult basic education activities with economic 
development as well as with communities, business and indus- 
try, CETA, Job Corps, and other interrelated programs. These 
linkages need to occur at the federal, state, and local 
levels. President Carter, in his Small Community and Rural 
Development Policy, recognizes needed agency linkages by es- 
tablishing a number of collaborative groups within agencies. 
He further states, "A cornerstone of my Administration's 
Small Community and Rural Development Policy is the coordina- 
tion of federal, state, and local efforts to serve rural peo- 
ple and enhance their prospects for the future" (The Carter 
Administration 1979). 

Linkages in rural areas are often more visible and less 
formal, in that in small towns everyone knows what everyone 
else is doing. "Characteristically, the leadership of rural 
communities is generally small, partly, as a reflection of 
small population size. Rural leaders are frequently involved 
in a variety of organizations and activities, and consequently 
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wear many hats" (Gudenberg 1980) • Therefore^ the problem of 
linkages in rural areas might translate into a problem of 
leadership - who is going to take the initiative to bring 
about a convergence of activities. 

F unding 

Funding for vocational and adult education is a major 
problem area. Rural areas have characteristically low tax 
bases and simply are not able to adequately fund costly pro- 
grams on a per pupil basis. "The average family income in 
nonmetropolitan areas is 15% below that of metropolitan 
families and the incidence of poverty is 50% higher than in 
urban areas. Of the 2,000 U.S. school districts where median 
family income is less than $7,000 annually, 75% are rural" 
(National Center for Educational Statistics 1972). "It is 
important to note that there is no consistent national policy 
regarding the financing of schools. Education is an official 
state function guaranteed by individual states' constitutions. 
Consequently, the methods for financing schools vary from 
state to state depending on both the needs and characteristics 
of the state and the strength of various interest groups" 
(Sher 1977) . 

Rural schools have received a disproportionately low 
level of federal education funds. "In 1972-73, the Federal 
Government furnished $133 per pupil to metro central areas and 
just $91 to rural/nonmetro areas. Only in the Southeastern 
States was this pattern reversed, but even in that region 
rural/nonmetro schools obtained less Federal aid per pupil for 
certain programs, such as vocational education" (Fratoe 1978). 

Facilities 

There is a noticeable lack of data concerning rural 
vocational facilities. The Westat Study (Woodruff et al. 
1978), while providing a great deal of information, was 
restricted to schools with five or more programs, thereby 
eliminating the small rural schools. A government report 
indicated that 46 percent of rural students do not have access 
to schools with five or more vocational education programs 
(U.S. House of Representatives 1976). 

Ci vil Rights 

"One of the problems which arises in rural areas is that 
of racial and cultural isolation resulting from various forms 
of segregation. The Department's present efforts in this 
respect consist mainly of enforcement of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the rendering of technical assistance. 



provided for under Title IV of that stacuce, to school 
districts seeking to desegregate" (Uc'^rr Department of Healthy 
Education and Welfare^ Office of Educ^ifcion 1969). 

Transportation 

Transportation becomes a major problem in rural areas 
with the increased cost of fuel. In many mountainous areas ^ 
access to educational facilities is a major problem and the 
cost of operating mobile units continues to climbs Sparceness 
of :>opulation makes serving the population more difficult. 
"Consolidated vocational centers nc doubt can be quite 
successful in rural areas with co'^manities in close proximity 
to each other and with adequate reads. Distance and travel 
time, however, may discourage participation of students on the 
periphery of the service aire^ and raise the cost and time 
commitments of those who do eiiroll" (Rosenfeld 1979). 

Rural areas face a high cost for transportation of 
pupils. "The proportion of children transported is higher in 
rural than in most urban and suburban areas. Cost per mile is 
also relatively high, in part because large buses operate 
below capacity and small buses result in high per pupil costs 
for salaries and equipment" (Sher 1977). With escalating 
energy costs, it is necessary to look at ways of transporting 
resources rather than pupils. 

A study done at the University of Oklahoma revealed the 
noneconomic aspects of busing. This study indicated that 
busing has an adverse impact on achievement, even when IQ and 
socioeconomic status are controlled (Lu and Tweeten 1973). 

Consolidation 

Consolidation continues as a controversial issue in rural 
areas. Proponents see consolidation as a means of providing 
services more economically and efficiently. Recommendations 
for implementing the reorganization of rural schools and 
school districts appear throughout the literature review. 

Consolidation has its staunch opponents as well. Sher 
(1977) states a good case for careful consideration of the 
effects of consolidation* "Consolidation's benefits were 
illusory. Many rural communities were forced to send their 
children long distances to attend consolidated schools which 
were no better than the community schools they replaced. In 
addition, consolidation occurred in thousands of communities 
in which such a drastic reform was neither appropriate nor 
necessary. Often, the values of smallness were lost in the 
process of consolidation and rural communities received little 




(educationally or economically) in return". Local circum-- 
stance is the key determinant for its educational and economic 
mer i ts • 

Staffing 

The problem of hiring quality teachers in rural areas is 
of major importance. Due to limited resources rural school 
districts are generally able to hire fewer specialized support 
staff and depend on the regular staff members to wear many 
hats. "Existing policies and programs in the United States do 
not reflect either the importance of rural teachers or their 
unique problems. There is a paucity of training programs 
designed especially for teachers who will serve in rural 
schools . Rural salary schedules for education personnel tend 
to be markedly lower than in urban areas, Inservice and other 
professional development activities for teachers are severely 
constrained in sparsely-populated regions. All in all, there 
appears to be a notable absence of commitment in the United 
States to training or retaining excellent rural teachers" 
(Sher 1977) . 

Rural schools have difficulty in providing a range of 
vocational program areas for students. "Being rural often 
means that the opportunities for proper and appropriate job 
preparation education are limited. Students must go outside 
the area served by the school to secure such education. This 
means the cost for each student is greater. But even more 
important, is the fact that training for a job outside the 
area contributes to migration. This has placed added burden 
on vocational educators in rural areas due to the cost of 
implementing specialized programs and the number of students 
available to support such programs" (Covey 1976). 

Enrollments 

Rural areas suffer from diseconomy of scale. Small areas 
must be prepared to pay more per pupil for the same resources - 
"In isolated regions, small student populations with special 
needs simply cannot economically justify purchasing the 
necessary services and facilities. Even categorical state aid 
is of little value when the resource units are indivisible and 
the aid is insufficient to purchase an entire unit (teacher or 
special equipment). . . . The limited resources of rural 
schools are necessarily directed toward the most prevalent 
needs, where their effectiveness can be maximized" (Sher 
19 77 ) . "A disproport ionately large number of the rural poor 
are Blacks, Hispanics, and Native Americans. Approximately 27 
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percent of rural Hispanic people and 30 percent of rural 
Blacks live on incomes below the poverty level (compared to 11 
percent for rural Whites)" (The Carter Administration 1979). 

"For five years, 1963-1968, the administration had one 
professional person with support staff to go into all the 
rural areas of the deep South, talking to people to find out 
what problems they had, how they were coping and what 
agencies, if any, were providing services. A lot was learned 
in those five years. . . starvation, malnutrition, inadequate 
health care and facilities, illiteracy, unemployment, and 
crime were just a few of the problems that surfaced then. The 
most serious problem, which could be identified in every 
community, was the insensi tivi ty of agencies and people with 
power to help" (Pinnock 1979). 

Over six million blacks in the United States, or 26 
percent of the total black population reside in nonmetro areas 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1978). 
A recent study noted that "Nonmetro blacks lag behind whites 
... and metro blacks on every educational characteris- tic 
(high school graduation, college completion, functional 
literacy, preprimary enrollment, school enrollment, adult 
education) and outcome variable (labor force status, labor 
force participation, employment and occupations, income, 
poverty status) examined - often by substantial margins. . . . 
Perhaps the greatest need for nonmetropoli tan blacks is not 
merely to understand occupational opportunities but to have 
the widest possible scope of career training alternatives 
available" (Fratoe 1980). 

Children of migrant workers in rural areas face adverse 
conditions on many fronts. "In 1966 it was reported that 
migratory workers and their children were the most 
educationally deprived group in the nation. Of migrants 
twenty-five years and older, one third were functionally 
illiterate and 43 percent had no more than an eighth grade 
education. In 1967, the same figures were reported, with the 
additional fact that 25 percent of the farm-worker force had 
either less than a fourth grade education or had never 
attended school" (Garza 1979). 

Rural women comprise slightly more than half of the rural 
population, or 34-35 million. "Increasing numbers of rural 
women are employed away from home, unemployment is high, job 
opportunities are minimal (and largely low-paid and dead-end), 
and the range of occupations available to women is 
pathetically limited" (Clarenbach 1977). Counseling and 
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guidance programs^ if available to the rural woman are often 
highly traditional and of not much use» "Vocational schools 
that serve many rural residents were felt. • . to be notably 
traditional and in need of change" (Clarenbach 1977). 

Student s 

Measurement of attainment shows that rural schoo 1 
children rank lower than metropolitan children" • . . although 
rural students have traditionally performed below the national 
level f the trend from the baseline data is that rural students 
are improvi ng and f in some instances, have reached the 
national performance level" (Martin 1979) . 

It has been pointed ou t { Fratoe 19 79 ) tha t small rural 
schools with a limited curriculum can have advantages, in that 
the teachers can interact more frequently with the students, 
and if a course of study could be more personalized, students 
would feel less alienated and experience greater satisfaction 
with the learning environment. 

Career awareness programs , work exper ience , and career 
education are all scarce in rural areas. Students lack 
exposure to a variety of work environments. In many rural 
areas there simply is not a variety of work environments 
available. "The lack of occupational diversity means that few 
job and on-the-job training opportunities are available and 
role models for jobs other than farmwork, marginal and 
blue-collar positions are scarce. Private and public sector 
employment opportunities are severely limited, and although 
the location of more manufacturing plants in rural areas, 
especially in the Southeast, has resulted in somewhat more 
diversified employment opportunity, a large proportion of 
these jobs are going to workers imported from urban areas" 
(National Manpower Institute 1978). Thus, it is clear that 
increased economic activity does not necesarily mean it will 
help employ rural residents. 

Legislation 

Federal activity in the rural education area has been 
called for by most rural educators. Sher's rural initiative 
includes: reform of existing programs to reflect rural needs, 
creation of new rural programs, and creation of a national 
research initiative (Sher 1978) . Lecht ( 1975) calls for a 
higher priority in federal funding for vocational education, 
improvement of planning and administration and better data for 
planning . The Carter Administration has called for 
improvement of basic educational skills and opportunities 
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along with an assurance that resources for education programs 
are made available to small and rural communities. There is a 
commitment to an increase in job opportunities for minorities, 
women, and the disadvantaged, along with improvement in 
vocational guidance, training and job opportunities for rural 
youth (The Carter Administration 1979). A more thorough 
discussion of legislation appears in chapter 4. 



Organization of Report 

Following this introduction, the methodology for the 
study is reported in chapter 2, including a description of the 
searches and site identification processes. The site reports, 
including site descriptions and overviews of vocational and 
adult education, are found in chapter 3. A detailed 
legislative review germane to the delivery of vocational and 
adult: education in rural areas is contained in chapter 4. 
Chapter 5 deals with exemplary programs in offering workable 
alternative methods in delivering vocational and adult edu- 
cation programs. Chapter 5 presents an integrative summary 
and a discussion of policy implications for vocational and 
adult education in rural areas* 
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CHAPTER II 



METHODOLOGY 



A sequence of planned activities and events was scheduled 
in completing this study. The activities included a review of 
pertinent literature and documents^ the selection and 
convening of an external task force ^ the completion of case 
study activities^ a review of legislation^ and an examination 
of selected exemplary programs. 

The literature review was initiated by a computerized . 
search of data bases: Educational Resource Information Center 
(ERIC), Current Indexes to Journals in Education (CUE), 
Dissertation Abstracts, National Technical Information System 
(NTtS)r and Smithsonian Science Information Exchange (SSIE) . 
Some major studies and documents reviewed were the National 
study of Vocational Education Systems and Facilities ( Wood ru f f 
et al . 1978); the proposed Assessmen t of Effectiveness of the 
Federal Mandated Set Asides i n Vocational Education , 
(Kirschner Associates 1979); and the State Planni n g for the 
Delivery of Vocational Education to Special Popu lations, A 
State of the Arts Report , Volume I, Planning Procedures , with 
Volume II, Annotated Bibliography (Conserva 1979). Coinciding 
with the initial literature and document review, plans to 
assemble an advisory task force were begun. 

Task force members represented a diversity of backgrounds 
and experiences (see Appendix 1). They were collaboratively 
selected by sponsor staff and project staff and convened foe a 
one day meeting at the National Center. Project staff 
provided an orientation to the project and presented their 
expectations for the meeting of the task force. The assist- 
ance of the task force was enlisted in outlining criteria for 
site selection, in identifying important sources and types of 
in-depth information for the study, in reacting to the 
proposed review of legislation, and in identifying examples of 
exemplary vocational and adult education programs. 

Subsequent project activities included the selection of 
sample sites, the collection of information about the sites, 
and the gathering of data about perceived problems and needs 
in vocational and adult education. The selection of twenty 
isolated, rural counties for investigation was completed with 
the subcontracted assistance of National Planning Data 
Corporation (NPDC) . 
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A logical unit of analysis for rural areas is the county 
because the county is the basic administrative unit on which 
data are collected; census data for example. Any county with 
a population of ten thousand or less and not included in a 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) is defined as 
rural. In New England (Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island), the cities and towns are 
administratively more important than the counties, and data 
are compiled locally for each minor civil division or county 
equivalent. Therefore, in areas where census data were 
collected for county equivalents rather than counties, the 
county equivalent was used as the unit of analysis in the 
present study. 

To provide for a sample that would indeed reflect very 
sparsely populated and remote counties and would be 
geographically representative of the nation, the counties were 
grouped into categories within each federal region (see 
Appendix 2 for a map of the federal regions.) The first 
category listed counties with a population of 2,500 or less • 
and the second contained all remaining counties under 10,000 
in population. One county per category was to be selected 
from each federal region for a total of twenty counties. This 
strategy was used to insure that very small counties were not 
left out of the sample. In most instances there were multiple 
listings for each category within the regions. Selection in 
these instances was based on 1970 census socioeconomic and 
unemployment data supplied by National Planning Data 
Corporation. Although 1970 census data is out-dated, it was 
the only comprehensive computerized source of information for 
the universe of rural counties. In one case, region II, there 
was a single rural, isolated county. Therefore a third county 
equivalent evidencing relatively high unemployment and low 
economic indicators was selected from region I. In region X, 
census areas were changed between the 1970 and 1980 census. 
Therefore, an area was chosen based on the 1980 census 
divisions that corresponded as closely as possible to the site 
selected using the 1970 statistics. 

An adaptation of case study methodology was planned to 
gather information from the sample counties or county 
equivalents. Information was collected via phone 
conversations with persons (respondents) representing 
business, civic, and educational sectors. 

In an attempt to capture the contextual flavor of the 
respondents' remarks, a coding system was -deve loped ^oc 
indexing the information gathered (see Appendix 3). In brief 
the system consisted of site description segments and a 
problem/need segment. Sections were designated for site 
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description, industrial community context, economic community 
context^ political community contextr educational community 
context, vocational and adult education administration and 
funding, and an overview of vocational and adult education. 
The section alloted for problems and needs listed concerns 
that had been mentioned in the literature, had been discussed 
by the task force or had been conceived by staff as possible 
areas of difficulty for adult and vocational education. This 
section was deliberately open ended, so that additional 
problems or needs could be indexed as they were mentioned by 
respondents . 

The data collection procedures were piloted by project 
staff and sample case studies were written. Each staff person 
talked with different representatives of business, civic, and 
education sectors in a nonsample county. Problems with the 
codijng system and achieving researcher uniformity were 
disc*ussed and resolved. One staff person was designated as 
mediator for future questions related to placement of 
information in the data coding system. With a system for 
indexing information in hand, the phone calls were begun to 
collect information from business, civic, and educational 
sectors. 

Usually from two to six persons for each sector were 
called for each of the sample counties, resulting in 
approximately fifteen contacts per community and about 300 
calls for the twenty counties. Calls were commonly placed to 
the mayor's office or county clerk, the chamber of commerce, 
local employers, bankers, economic development offices, school 
superintendent's offices, state directors of vocational and 
adult education, members of state advisory councils for 
vocational education, school principals, teachers and 
counselors, local CETA and ABE representatives, and 
representatives of pos tsecondary institutions. Limitations of 
time and staff were major determinants of the extent of effort 
spent gathering information from any one site. 

The business and civic persons were normally located in 
the sample county; the education representatives may have been 
employed in the county or elsewhere in the state (i.e. if no 
secondary or pos tsecondary education was available in the 
county.) Members of the state advisory councils for 
vocational education or employees of- the state departments of 
education were not normally based in the se].ected county. 

The phone conversations were intended both to supplement 
information listed in on-hand documents ( County/Ci ty Data 
Book , State Plan for Vocational Education , Digest o f 
Educational Statistics, etc.) and to ask directly for opinions 
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about existing needs or problems in vocational and adult 
education. The respondents were also asked for their 
recommendations or suggestions to deal with the problem{s). 

A case study was wr i tten af ter.^'all documents had been 
reviewed and all phone conversations to the site had been 
completed. The case study then represents a composite picture 
of information about, a site and includes quotes and accurate 
documentation of information sources. Two final efforts ^ a 
legislative review and an examination of selected exemplary 
programs^ completed the information gathering activities of 
the project. 

Legisla t ion having pertinence to rural poll cy for 
Vocational and Adult education was examined. The review 
included legislation related to education^ economics, 
employment, training, housing, rural development, and 
trans*portat ion but excluded that dealing with health and 
social welfare. Significant legislation was identified 
through various meanr^ : (1) sponsor staff, (2) task force 
members, (3) National Center staff, (4) library personnel, or 
(5) project staff investigation. The review examined the most 
current Vocational Education Act and Amendments, the Adult 
Education Act, the Comprehens i s/e Employment and Training Act, 
the Economic Opportunity Act, the Urban Mass Transportation 
Actr the Education of the Handicapped Act, the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act, the Rural Development Act, the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Development Act, the Urban Growth 
and New Development Act, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) Act, and the Low Income Housing Act. 

Descriptors to access this legislation included rural, 
unemployment, dropout rate, economic development, economically 
disadvantaged, women, minorities, handicapped, completion, 
and placement. A series of matrices were developed detailing 
the legislation in relation to a given descriptor. The 
implications of this legislation for adult and vocational 
education and its integration with the other information 
collected in this study are presented in subsequent chapters 
on the legislative review and final recommendations. 

A number of ongoing programs were examined for evidence 
of exemplary attributes that could be used in modeling other 
programs. Of particular note were programmatic efforts in 
client outreach, equity issues, and effectiveness in the areas 
of placement or employer involvement. A variety of means were 
used to identify the selected programs including consultation 
with National Center staff and external professional persons,* 
and references encountered in the literature review. 
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Descriptions of the selected exemplary programs and their 
implications for adult and vocational education will be 
discussed in later chapters. 



Assumptions 

The following assumptions underlie the research strategy 
of the study and contribute to a framework for interpretation 
of the findings. 

1. Rural sites considered "high risk" in terms of 

succcessf ul vocational and adul t education del i very 
can be ranked according to their sever i ty of socio- 
ecoaomic problems (unemployment, number of dis- 
advantaged, isolation, etc.) based on 1970 data. 

^2. Studying "high risk" rural areas will yield infor- 
mation relevant to the formulation of policy and 
programs useful to rural areas . 

3. Although data collection limitations of time and 
funding prohibited on-site observation, careful 
selection of sources yielded information sufficient 
to the formulation of valid conclusions. 

4. Respondents interviewed by telephone provided serious 
and honest answers that were representative of 
general views held by business, civic, and 
educational leaders . 



Limi tations 

The following limitations affected the scope of the 
investigation and are germane to the interpretation of report 
findings. 

1. Recent comprehensive national data for rural areas 
was unavailable. 

2. Site selection was based on 1970 U.S. Bureau of the 
Census statistics . 

3. Unemployment figures for rural areas tend to under 
represent the true picture due to underemployment, 
inadequate reporting, and seasonal layoffs. 
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The ase of a purposive sampling strategy makes 
estimation of sampling precision impossible. 

The site investigation was limited tc^ telephone con- 
versations by constraints of time and funding. The 
possibility exists that potential key respondents 
were overlooked r and that impressions might have been 
corrected if the des ign had provided for ons igh t 
observations and interviews. 
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CHAPTER III 



SITE REPORTS 



The perceptions of the people who have the responsibility 
for providing the vocational and adult education in twenty 
isolated rural areas are reported in this chapter. Their 
words and those of other state and local leaders are 
supplemented by information obtained from written documents 
from such sources as the U.S. Bureau of Census and the chamber * 
of commerce. The sites are described in terms of their 
demographic characteristics, and their industrial and 
economic, political, and educational context. A description 
is then presented of their community-based programs related to 
employment training and placement. An overview is provided of 
the administration and funding for vocational and adult 
education . 

The overview of the vocational and adult education 
services is organized into secondary, pos tsecondary , and adult 
levels. This is followed by a description of the problems and 
needs expressed by the community leaders in these isolated 
rural areas. 



Description of Sites 



Demographic data were initially obtained from the 1970 
census. Where possible, this information was up-dated by 
using the County-City Data Book 1977 and information available 
from county residents. Comprehensive data were available only 
for 1970, consequently these were used as a base for site 
selection. Sites with population under 10,000 in 1970 were 
selected; by 1980, one of the sites had a population over 
10,000. Unfortunately, 1980 census data was not avilable for 
all of the sites. 

The sites ranged in size from lr900 to 10,418, with a 
corresponding density between one and twenty-five persons p'^r 
square mile. Fourteen of the twenty sites are predominantely 
white, three are predominately black, one is predominately 
Mexican American, one is predominately Native Alaskan, and one 
has a large Native American populatic3n. The per capita income 
of the areas ranged from $1,716 to $4,566 (in 1974 dollars). 
The percentage of the population below the poverty level 
ranged from 8.3 percent to 59.0 percent. Overall unemployment 
for the sites ranged from 2.52 percent to 15.45 percent, while 
youth unemployment ranged from 31 percent to 77 percent. 
Table 1 summarizes the demographic variables for the sites. 
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TABLE I 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
PERCENTAGE 



SITE 


POPULATION 


DENSITY 


MINORITY 
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RURAL SITES 

PER CAPITA 
INCOME 
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BELOW 
POVERTY 
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YOUTH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
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47 
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44 
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42 
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2.19 


17 
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64 
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$4,442' 


23* 


31 
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'V' 



Industrial/Economic Context of Community 



The most frequently mentioned employment opportunities 
were in the areas of agriculture ^ lumber (forestry) and 
tourism. These employment areas can create problems for 
people seeking on-going ^ full-time work^ as these major 
industries are seasonal ^ meaning high unemployment in winter 
months* The slump in the housing industry has resulted in a 
severe cur.tailing in the lumber industry. The second most 
frequently mentioned employers were the government^ the school 
system, and manufacturing. Three of the manufacturing plants 
made parts for au tomobiles and they had been hard-hit by the 
slump in the auto industry. Three sites said mining had been 
a major industry, but environmental restrictions have resulted 
in a slowdown or closing-down of the mines. Other employers 
included seaweed and seafood processing, ship repair, 
utilities, banks, construction, and transportation. 

A majority of the county representatives said that their 
residents, especially the young people, leave the county to 
find work. Eight of the counties have unions operating, and 
none of the unions reported offering any training programs. 
Six of the counties included state or federal forests or parks 
within their boundaries and are thus subject to strict 
environmental restrictions. The result is that the industrial 
development potential for these areas is quite limited. 
Representatives at two sites reported the existence of any 
kind of economic development boards to help bring industry 
into the county. Respondents from two other sites said they 
liked things just the way they are and had no interest in any 
kind of community development. 



Politic a l Context of the Community 

Most of the counties are governed by a board of elected 
representatives, usually with three to five members. The 
major city in each county usually would have an elected mayor. 
Some of the county residents described the political climate 
as "apathetic," "conservative," and "nonsuppor t ive . " The 
counties in federal forests felt the federal government had 
too much control, and the environmental restrictions impeded 
communi ty development . 



Educational Context of the Community 

The educational contexts of the communities were as 
different as night and day. In twelve of the twenty counties, 
community attitudes toward vocational education were described 
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positively • Such comments included "strong r" "very 
supportive/" "excellent," "very much in favor," and "one of 
the stronger areas of concern." One representative said, 
"With the adverseness of inflation and unemployment, 
vocational education is seen as a bright spot." A vocational 
education director said employers are waiting to hire 
technically trained graduates, especially in machine trades 
and data processing • One community that offered only 
wood-working shop and a few other courses felt that the 
strength of vocational education lay in the youth groups. 
They have very active Future Farmers and Future Homemakers 
organizations. One business representative said, "Vocational 
education has always been popular with the people. I think 
they have a very good school with better than average 
teachers." Another community has an open house at their 
vocational center and the newspaper provides coverage of the 
vocational programs on a weekly basis. The communities with 
good •a tt i tudes appear to have a close relationship with the 
local community and business through work-experience programs, 
theic advisory councils, public relations efforts, and youth 
g roups . 

The communities with negative attitudes shared the common 
elements of unavailability of vocational education and lack of 
jobs. The cause and effect relationship here is somewhat akin 
to the "chicken and the egg" argument, i.e. it is difficult to 
say whether unavailability of vocational education causes lack 
of jobs or vice versa. Vocational education is unavailable 
because of a lack of funding, low enrollments, or consolida- 
tion efforts that move services out-of-reach of local 
residents. One local educational representative said that 
since consolidation moved the vocational center to an adjacent 
city, vocational education has lost community support "because 
they have no personal contact with the physical school 
building, so they forget about vocational education." In 
another county, a representative said they had limited 
resources and the community was hesitant to support additional 
programs. They tried busing students forty miles one-way to 
the nearest vocational center, but few students wanted to 
participate. He said, "Transportation was its undoing." 
Finally, another county's representative described the 
community attitude as apathetic because they "have no industry 
to draw attention to vocational education." The community 
assumes the graduates will go home "to the farm" and they will 
learn what they need to know from their parents, or they will 
leave the county to continue their education or find work. 
This provides a rationale for not spending money to support 
vocational education . 
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Community Based Progr a ms Re late d t o Empl oyment Tra ini ng and 
PTacement 

A wide range of CETA programs were found across the 
sites. Some of the sites had been very successful in 
establishing relationships with the local high schools, 
pos tsecondary institutions, and businesses for employment and 
training; Two sites have regional programs that serve two or 
three counties. One of these had been successful in providing 
nurse's aide, nurses, emergency medical, food service, and 
logging training programs with the community college. They 
have sent CETA clients outside of the county for training in 
truck driving, drafting and computers. They had also used 
CETA workers to build a solar-heated sheltereed workshop that 
is currently being used as a site to train handicappd persons 
in life survival skills. Another county said they had been 
successful in training clients in the county's largest city as 
teacher aides and police officers. They had less success with 
people in the outlying areas because of transportation 
problems. Representatives at two of the sites said they could 
use training programs in welding and construction. 

Most of the CETA representatives complained that there 
are few employment opportunities in the area. They are 
limited to entry-level jobs in the government and schools in 
such areas as maintenance, janitorial service, and clerical 
positions. Two sites said they had tried training for 
out-migration, but the clients refused to relocate. Five of 
the counties said they had no training programs at all, but 
just tried to place workers as janitors or secretaries. In 
one county, the CETA program was quite elusive. The state 
representative said to talk to the local principal; the local 
principal said he had no idea who the CETA representative was 
for the county. The regional vocational school director in an 
adjacent county said he thought the CETA clients for the 
target site were in his county, but the CETA representative in 
that county said he did not have any clients from the target 
site. A business representative in the target site said he 
had talked with a CETA representative in his county, but 
nothing had come of the conversation. He thought clients 
might go to the adjacent county for services. 

The successful CETA programs had established a good 
relationship with their local school^, and business. In some 
cases, the CETA director was the local vocational education 
director or superintendent. In areas with less success, 
training facilities were not available or tliere were no jobs 
to provide for their clients. 
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Vo catio nal and Adul t Education F unding^ 

Uniform data t:or funding were not available for all 
sites. Some of the principals and superintendents said they 
did not know their overall budgets or how much of their funds 
were federal, state or local. Therefore, this section will 
report funding information from selected sites. Seven of the 
sites reported receiving no federal funds to support their 
vocational programs at the secondary level. One county has no 
vocational center and so receives no funds. Another county is 
located fifty to eighty-five miles from the area vocational 
center; they feel this is too far to transport their students, 
so they forego any federal assistance. 

Of those receiving federal assistance, the percentage of 
the budget from this source is usually low, ranging from 3 to 
7 percent. There were two exceptions to this range. One 
regional vocational center received 35 percent of its budget 
from the federal government, and another received 20 percent. 

Adult Basic Education programs were most likely to 
receive federal support, usually with some state and local 
assistance. Pos tsecondary institutions were most likely to be 
state supported. 

Overview of Vocational and Adult Education 



Secondary Education 

At the secondary level, many area vocational centers have 
been established in the center of the county or in adjacent 
counties. The three counties with comprehensive central high 
schools bus students twenty minutes, one and one half hours 
and two hours one-way from the farthest point. The four 
counties that send their vocational students to an adjoining 
county bus their students thirty minutes, thirty minutes, 
thirty-five minutes, and one hour. Three sites have a choice 
of sending their students farther away (up to two hours 
one-way) , and they have opted to forego vocational education 
for their students. Two of the counties have no high school 
within their boundaries, so they send their students to high, 
schools in adjoining counties. Five of the counties have 
opted to have several small high schools with limited or no 
vocational education in order to maintain local control. One 
site had many small high schools. Prior to the construction of 
these schools, any student desiring secondary eduction was 
required to board in town. Two of the counties have only one 
high school with limited or no vocational education. At 
present, students come from forty to fifty miles away to these 
schools, and no busing is provided at one school. Parents 
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either drive their children every day, or the children board 
in town. One county, faced with busing students for four 
hours, is working to begin a ''satellite" program to bring 
vocational education to the students. The sateleite program 
would include offering vocational courses at the high school 
which are typically taught at the regional vocational center. 

Enrollments in secondary schools ranged widely, from 5 to 
825 students. The diEference is attributable to the area's 
choice to consolidate or not. In keeping with the population 
distribution, fourteen of the school districts were 
predominately white, one school was 100 percent black, and one 
was 85 percent black. Ninety percent of one district's 
students are Native Alaskan, and 60 percent of another are 
Mexican-American. In the county with the large Native 
American population, the Native Americans attended schools on 
the reservation leaving the local high schools predominately 
white. Dropout rates ranged from 1 to 20 percent. One site 
representative said their dropout rate had been 40 to 60 
percent before they decentralized the education system to 
provide high school in the outlying areas. 

The percent of handicapped ranged from 0 to 11.4 percent, 
and the percent of disadvantaged ranged from 0 to 100 percent. 
Many of the local school personnel were reluctant to 
categorize their students as vocational or nonvocat ional . 
They encouraged all their students to take one or more 
vocational courses. When given the opportunity, a very low 
percentage of students chose to be bused to an area vocational 
center (ranging from 0 to 10 percent, usually around 6-7 
percent) . 

The most frequently offered courses in the secondary 
vocational curriculum were business and office, home 
economics, agriculture, and industrial arts. Most of the 
local high schools offered at least three of these programs. 
Area vocational centers tended to have more expanded 
offerings, including automotives, distributive education, 
building trades, machine trades, health, drafting, and data 
processing. A few of the sites offered area-specific programs 
such as fishing, boat repair, skin sewing, and carving. Very 
different listings oE vocational programs were obtained at the 
state and local level. The state department would list only 
approved programs; this was usually a" smaller list than the 
local people would provide. The local people said because of 
their size it was difficult to meet all of the state's 
requirements for cer ti Eication of their programs. 

Few of the sites indicated that they had work-study or 
cooperative programs. Finding places for the students to work 
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and transporting the students to the work place were the major 
impediments to having such programs. 

Four of the sites have attempted to expand their 
offerings by the use of mobile vans. Two sites found this 
expense exceeded their budgets, and so discontinued the 
practice. Two schools in one county shared a van, thus 
providing their students with an industrial arts program. 

Generally, the facilities and equipment at the regional 
vocational centers were described favorably, due for the most 
part to the recency of their construction. In one county with 
two high schools, one school was described as being "in very 
good condition." The other high school's representative said 
their building was in such disrepair that they "must move the 
kids from parts of the building in winter." 

•Six of the sites reported inadequate facilities or 
equipment. One school was built in the 1920s with little 
upgrading of facilities since. The agribusiness building is- 
too small for the sizes of classes and the modern equipment 
needed to teach today's vocational courses is not there. The 
principal remarked that "the business department is still 
using manual typewriters because the budget is too low to 
purchase the required electric typewriters." Another 
principal said "The school condition borders on weak. The 
building is an old WPA building from the thirties. The ag . 
building is in disrepair; equipment is adequate^ fairly 
up-to-date considering the limited program." 

In other schools, progress is being made. One school is 
presently setting up a shop because they received grant money 
from the state in this category for the first time in sever\ 
years. Several of the schools use alternative locations for 
training, such as hospitals, the highway department, and the 
town haii. Several are also using mobile vans, sharing 
facilities and equipment. 

Some of the smaller schools have only one to nine 
teachers. The teachers are "generalis ts" who rely on community 
people for special skills. In these schools, the principal i^s 
usually the counselor. The general sentiment seemed to be 
that the community's were so small that every one knew what 
was available, so there was no need for a placement service. 
Most of the kids out-migrate to find jobs or go to college. Ifi 
the middle size schools, a counselor might be shared among 
schools, or provided on an intermittent basis by a regional 
center. Larger schools have one or two counselors, but many ^ 
of the principals felt this was inadequate. 
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The sentiment was expressed that kids in rural schools 
get a better education than those in urban schools because the 
teachers know each student as an individual and can give extra 
help to students who need it. 

Everyone felt that the quality of their teaching staffs 
was excellent. The representative at a Native American 
reservation school said^ "I think we're finally turning the 
corner." Many agreed that teacher recruitment represented a 
problem, especially in industrial arts, wood shop, auto 
mechanics, nursing, and business. One school did not offer 
its agriculture program for six months because they could not 
find a qualified teacher. Locations with no difficulty 
recruiting usually had higher salary scales and a low cost of 
living. Recruitment of faculty is difficult because, in the 
words of one principal, "Surrounding areas are paying as much 
as $4^,000 to $5,000 more for teachers with the same 
qualilf icai ticns . " Inservice training opportunities were 
generally weak. In one area, the National Alliance of 
Businesses held a workshop to involve teachers and industry. 

The smallest schools tended to have no special programs 
for the handicapped because they have no special education 
personnel and they " ind ividual ize" every students program. One 
superintendent described their special education program as 
"paleolithic." One school established a special program for 
their handicapped students in life skills and conservation and 
land development. Two schools had hired aides to help the 
handicapped in their industrial arts program. Several schools 
had established work-study programs for their handicapped 
students and wanted to obtain funds to "set up business just 
for the handicapped to run and work in." Another school uses 
the area vocational center as an alternative program for 
students who do not fit into regular programs (e.g. dropouts). 
Regional centers and cooperative programs with other schools 
are also used to provide services. 

None of the schools reported having any s^ icial programs 
to encourage women to enroll in nontraditional programs. The 
majority of the respondents felt that there was no sex bias in 
their programs because anyone could sign up for any program 
that they wanted. One school required everyone to take at 
least one course in home economics, business and shop. The 
superintendent felt this had contributed to their success in 
breaking down stereotypes. One school system said they did not 
encourage enrollment in nontraditional programs because of the 
"strong cultural division of labor". While the school 
personnel could point to one girl in welding or one in 
building trades, the students seem to line-up according to 
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traditional sex-role stereotypes for vocational programs. 



P os t secondary Education 

Sixteen of the twenty sites do not have a pos tsecondary 
institution in the county. One state level pos tsecondary 
representative described the county "as low in service as 
anything." At one site the community college will bring a 
course to the county if eight to ten people sign up. Another 
community tries to extend its services by the use of 
correspondence courses^ part-time local faculty and faculty 
travel. Most of the counties have pos tsecondary education 
within a 100 mile radius, although few of the schools have 
residential facilities. The community colleges have large 
service areas and usually have a wide array of vocational 
offerings. College representatives agreed that recruitment of 
faculty was difficult, especially in the areas of data 
processing , electronics , banking and finance , medical records , 
and forest technology. One school is closing its' medical 
records program because they cannot find a qualified 
instructor. Another school could not find cross-cultural or 
bi 1 i ngual teachers * 

Several of the representatives felt their equipment was 
out-of-date, particularly in the data processing area. One 
representative said their equipment was out-of-date because 
"funds are not available because they are skewed to the 
secondary level." Another described their situation as "doing 
major surgery with bandaids," trying to adjust to a classroom 
and equipment shortage. 

Counseling services varied widely from site to site. 
Sites with a strong counseling and placement office said their 
placement rates were usually 70 to 80 percent. One 
representative said their placement rate dropped from 78 to 56 
percent in one year because "the jobs are not there now." 
Dropout rates at the pos tsecondary level tend to be high, 
usually around 30 percent. 

Similar to secondary-level findings, few of the 
post-secondary institutions reported having special programs 
for the handicapped, and none reported special programs to 
encourage women to enter non-tradi tionai programs. Three 
school representatives said handicapped people do not come 
there because the campuses are built into the side of a 
mountain and it would be impossible to adapt to the needs of 
the handicapped. One campus made ad justment ' f or the 
hand i capped by rescheduli ng in an access ible classroom when a 
handicapped person enrolled, and another hired an interpreter 
for a deaf person. 
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Referring to the entrance of women into nontradi t ional 
programs^ one representative stated, "Ail our programs are 
open to women. We do not discriminate for or against." 

Adult Edu ation 

About half of the sites had adult basic education (ABE) 
and GED services available to them in their county. While 
adult vocational education typically has a different meaning 
than ABE or GED, only one site reported offering any other 
courses for adults unless it was part of a CETA program. 

The ABE and GED programs were usually coordinated through 
the local high school or community college. Two sites offered 
individualized tutoring. In one county, a mobile van was 
used. The coordinator said the van was expensive to operate. 
She said, "We need to have fifteen students to make it cost 
effective. The van gets about four miles to the gallon. We 
are lucky to have eight students and have to beat the bushes 
for those. We just go until we run out of gas, fill it up and 
return. We use it for the real rural areas." 

Funding for adult education varied from site to site. One 
ABE coordinator said he had no real problems, as funds were 
more available for ABE than other programs. He said, "We 
have enough money to do the job as well as we can do it." 
Another coordinator said, "Money is provided to set up the 
classes in adult ed . , but not enough is given to pay the 
instructor. So lots of times classes don*t go." Several 
sites tried to solve their financial problems by offering ABE 
every other year, or every three or four years. Another 
counselor stated, "There is a lack of m * erials and equipment 
to work with in conductinn adult Another 
representative said all their courses were taught in English 
because books are not available in the language spoken by 90 
percent of their students. 

The successful programs report being flexible in meeting 
places, times, and format. One site will hold classes in the 
local schools, library, church, or community building or will 
tutor individuals in their homes. Another coordinator said 
they took their programs to the remote locations, but they 
often taught in buildings with "intermittent or no plumbing 
and sometimes no heat." 

One site with a large arlult enrollment received students 
through CETA referrals, newspaper advertisements and the 
school's guidance office. Another site's representative said, 
"Success stories spread and ABE picks up a lot of students; 
also through community action agencies. Once students get 
confidence they venture out of their homes." 
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Problems and Needs i n Vqc at^iona j^a nd Adult Education 
Energy 

Only three sites mentioned energy as a problem. One 
education representative said, "The Federal government needs 
to recognize the escalating costs of operating the school 
facilities and the drain that makes on the educational pro- 
gram. Heat takes up to 50 to 55 percent of the educational 
budget." Two business representatives felt that economic de- 
velopment was hampered because cheap energy was not available 
in their areas. The result is a lack of jobs in their areas. 

Community Attitudes 

Community attitudes were seen as a problem in a number of 
sites.* Representative comments included, "Transportation is 
not a'problem, getting kids exposed to vocational education is 
a problem. Depending on what high school they went to, they 
may not know about vocational education or the occupations for 
which vocational education can train them." "The problem^is 
kids not wanting to leave home or spend time on the road. i 
have trouble getting kids to go to the regional high school 
because they are so peer oriented - they don't want to leave 
their friends." "This county does not offer any vocational 
programs. They have tried for a tax referendum, bu t the 
people reject it every year." "Vocational education is not a 
priority, because we have no jobs, and the people do not want 
to train for out-migration. We think it's more important to 
turn out well-rounded persons, unskilled, but well-rounded. 
"Due to the economic conditions and type of community, 70^^ to 
80 percent of students should be in vocational education. 
"In 1965 the schools merged into a countywide system; tnis was 
much resented by the taxpayers. Since then, all bills asking 
for money for school have been defeated." One employer who 
has battled at length for vocational offerings at the high 
school said, "It is like banging my head against a wall. 

Interracial relations have contributed to poor support of 
vocational education in some communities. In the rural areas 
that were included in this study, segregation appeared to oc- 
cur on a geographic basis. The counties' populations were 
either almost all Caucasian or had high concentrations of 
blacks, Mexican Americans or Native Americans. In reference 
.to onr- county that was almost 100 percent black a state 
educational representative said, "We try to forget that that s 
part of the state. Our black brothers run that part. In a 
site with a Native American reservation, a representative 
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said, "The Native Americans don't attend school in a nearby 
community, because there are not good feelings between them." 

One secondary education representative expressed the 
sentiment that vocational education should be done at the 
postsecondary level. A pos tsecondary representative said he 
felt a problem existed in "getting people to understand the 
two-year program - what it is and where they can go from it." 
Community attitudes were also seen as a problem in bringing in 
industry. One representative said very little business was 
moving into the area due to an attitude to keep the area 
"forever wild." This was beginning to haunt residents because 
their children could not stay in the area - there is nothing 
for them to do. Another area's representative said their big- 
gest industry was the tourist business, but the federal 
government would not support such training because it is 
seasonal. An educational representative said the community's 
attit.ude is bad because there are no jobs. He said the school 
needs to train students for out-migration. 

Employment 

An overwhelming consensus was found concerning the lack 
of jobs in these rural areas. This was consistently iden- 
tified as a key issue by representatives of education, busi- 
ness, and civic organizations. Representative comments 
include: "The problem is direct employment opportunities. 
Students want to stay in the area, but they must out-migrate 
to find jobs." "You can have vocational education, but you 
must have business to employ." "Not one student who graduated 
last year still lives here." "The community needs to coun- 
teract environmental restrictions so that industry can come 
in." "The setting is too remote to encourage industry to come 
in." "Our economy is always in d state of recession; it's a 
way of life." "Very high unemployment and no industry have 
caused a high alcoholic rate (highest in the nation)." 

Over and over again, representatives said there are no 
jobs and the youth must out-migrate for employment. What jobs 
there are available are for unskilled labor and are largely 
seasonal. Several representatives thought encouragement of 
small businesses would provide some relief. 

Linkages 

In many communities, linkages were not seen as a big 
problem because "We're so small. Everono knows everyone 
else." Many times the superintendent acts as the principal, 
the counselor, the CETA director, and local employer. 
However, it was noted in the previous section that about half 
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the communities do not have significant linkages with the 
local schools. Representatives expressed a need to improve 
linkages among the secondary r pos tsecondary , adults business, 
CETA, and state and federal level agencies. One site had only 
residents of the county's largest city on its advisory board 
because transportation problems prohibited participation by 
residents in outlying areas. As one representative said, "We 
need each other to survive." 

F und ing 

Lack of f undi ng tied with lack of jobs was the mos t 
frequently mentioned problem. Low tax base and government 
"red tape" lead to inadequate resources to support education. 
Representative comments include: "The federal government has 
not been very successful in rural areas* They put the money 
where, the students are. They don't want to put money where 
there aren't very many people. Rural areas are kind of like 
the poor lost relative - we're ignored." "With the tax base 
we can't come close to offering what other schools offer." "In 
order to survive in a rural area we must have increasecJ 
federal funding. We are important to the economy of the na- 
tion. Rural should be targeted by the federal government. We 
need rural set-asides." "We are rather independent. We need 
funds, but we would want to outline our own program. Increase 
funds without all those restrictions." "We need regular pro- 
gram support. We need funds to eliminate sex bias. The 
coordinator position is ineffective." "Politics are such that 
pos tsecondary education is not receiving a reasonable portion 
of federal dollars. State agencies are predominated by 
secondary-^level personnel." "The legislators need to provide 
set-^asides for rural, poor areas with no tax base. These 
areas are usually economically deprived." 

Several people expressed the sentiment that the funding 
models were designed for urban areas, and they were becoming 
discouraged. "The funding model is wrong for rural areas; it 
is outmoded." "The federal government must furnish funds for 
rural schools or small districts are finished. The method of 
funding must be changed. Property taxes are not adequate. 
Rural set-asides may be a good idea, but usually have too many 
strings attached. We have become so discouraged - it isn't 
wor th it. The paperwork and the secretary requ i red to ge t it 
out - we just don' t have time or help/" "Personal ly I don' t 
want any federal money; we'd be better off without it." One 
district receives no federal funds because they cannot meet 
the certification requirements. He said, "Send us tnore money 
or more equipment with no strings attached and no paperwork." 
Another representative said, "The more federal dollars you 
accept the more local control you lose. They're getting worse 
as far as requirements and records. It's more trouble than 
it's worth." 
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Another representative felt "the federal government 
should change the formula basis in states so that the rural 
areas can get a larger share. Population as a basis is unfair 
because unit costs are higher in rural areas. Transportation 
costs are also higher." The distribution of funds to regional 
centers was felt to be unfair by a local district re- 
presentative. He said, "The money would be better spent in 
our own school. The local districts get little real benefit 
from money spent at regional centers." 

Several counties had tried using mobile units to provide 
training in remote areas. While the consensus was that this 
was a good idea, insuf f icif^nt funds were available to continue 
the programs. One representative said^ "We need money to 
pilot new ideas and support innovative ideas that work." 

.Fewer complaints about funding were expressed by CETA and 
ABE representatives. Their major concerns focused on the 
instability of funding and the accompanying uncertainty year 
to^ year . 

Equi pme nt an d Facilities 

The inadequacy of equipment or facilities was mentioned 
sporadically as a problem. Many of the communities are served 
by regional high schools that were recently built. Those 
areas that complained of inadequate facilities or equipment 
were generally those with a local comprehensive high school 
which were built in the 1900s. Several representatives of the 
older institutions said they had inadequate funds to renovate 
their buildings to make them accessible for the handicapped. 
Several areas complained of a lack of availability of post-- 
secondary institutions. 

Transpor tat ion 

Transportation was another consistently mentioned problem 
by the respondents. Most of the schools and public service 
agencies cover large service areas, meaning their clients must 
travel long distances on poor or nonexistent roads, with no 
public transportation available. Some educators have resorted 
to using the telephone to communicate with interested parties, 
however, this is not felt to be adequate for all purposes 
(e.g., training). Poor phone service is also a problem in 
many rural areas. Transportation costs are also on the 
increase, creating another drain on educational resources. 
Consolidation has result'jd in higher transportation costs and, 
in some instances, a complete unavailability of vocational 
education because it is too far away. 
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One representative said^ "Tr anr^por tat ion is prohibitive 
in attending the area vocational center f or ty-s ix" mi les away. 
If the students attend^ they would not have time for 
basic/academic education. Due to this problem^ we would like 
to have mobile units and travel from school to school on a 
rotating basis." The lack of public transpora t ion was cited 
as an impediment to conducting work-study programs^ to getting 
to any jobs at all, and to CETA and ABE clients' participation 
in their programs. 

Ad ministration Pr ogra mming 

A wide range of problems were categorized as administra- 
tion programming, including limited population, unavailability 
of qualified teachers, lack of guidance, administrative 
burdens, and lack of services Cor adults. 

The size of the community and the concomitant small 
school enrollment means limited course offerings, as ex- 
emplified by these comments: "Limited population base makes 
it impossible to expand into program areas the community would 
like to have." "In this size community and with this budget, 
a formal vocational program that meets all the state re- 
quirements Cor reimbursement is difficult," "There is a pro- 
blem with students being able to observe and experience 
vocational education because of limited opportunities." "We 
really have a problem because of cost in offering program 
variety." "We would need more vocational education if we be- 
gin to grow at all." "We have to cancel classes because there 
are not enough students to justify the expense." "Ac- 
creditation has brought problems - applying big city school 
standards to small communities is pointless and wasteful." 
Generally, the educators felt frustrated by the limited of- 
ferings due to sparse populations that are so spread out. 

As was mentioned in a previous section, recruitment of 
teachers represents a real problem in isolated rural areas, as 
is reflected in the following comments: "We can't find fully 
qualified, certified vocational education teachers - like our 
typing teacher is our music teacher." "We have only one or 
two teachers who have to teach all the subjects in some of our 
remote schools." "The federal government needs to place a 
bigger emphasis on producing highly qualified teachers. We 
are competing with private industry and we have a terrible 
time finding someone," "Technical training is difficult due 
to changing technology. We put our emphasis on teaching the 
basic skills and leave specific skill training to the com- 
munity college." "Attracting competent vocational instructors 
is a problem. We can't compete with business and industry 
salary-wise." "Teacher turnover is a problem. If we can't 
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replace them, we don't offer the program "The problem is 
that the staff must assume so many duties from janitor to 
teacher to vocational education director." "Competency Based 
Instruction (CBI) is a problem* Instructors aren't tooled up 
for it and, because of their work load, don't have time to set 
up CBI for each of their courses." "It is difficult for 
teachers to get further training due to having to travel so 
far." . 

Counseling and guidance services are quite limited, es- 
pecially in the areas of career awareness and counseling. Re- 
presentative comments include: "The weakest area is coun- 
seling • The teachers function in that role now and there is 
no career education." "There are no counselors at our school. 
Sometimes one comes from another county, but it's not part of 
his job. The reason is it's rural, remote and few dollars - 
so no guidance." "There is a need to get kids who are turned 
off to education into vocational programs earlier, maybe in 
prevoca t ional courses." We need to have a resource van for 
teachers. Materials dealing with careers and guidance are not 
available." Guidance has not been available and kids haven't 
been exposed to job options. Students need to be exposed ear- 
lier to career awareness and career education." 

Limited course offerings represent another administrative 
programming problem, as is exemplified by these comments: 
''Someone in the state, off ice looks at economic development and 
determines what will be offered in vocational education, usu- 
ally in some traditional field. This does not meet our needs 
at all." "There are no offerings of business courses and 
there is a need in forest service and government for people 
with shorthand and typing skills." "No training programs ex- 
ist at the high school. My company does all its own training. 
This is caused by laziness of school administrators. They 
only offer homemaking . In this area all they think of is 
sports. They have been telling me for twelve years that they 
have too much curriculum. I have never gotten any coopera- 
tion." "The trade areas offered are outdated for our time." 
"Teach the basic skills either before or in conjunction with 
skill training." "How useful are business courses when rodeo 
is the biggest ambition of many kids who will stay around - 
besides the traditional vocational agriculture and homo 
economics" "The advisory committee recommended that we get a 
metal shop but there is no money. They also felt that the 
basic skills of kids could be improved." 

Administrative burdens in trying to obtain federal funds 
were described as follows: "Rural areas cannot compete with 
urban areas for special monies - haven't got the staff to 
write proposals." "The major problem is we don^t know how to 
write proposals for money. We need training for people to 
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learn how to do this." "We need methods to find out what's 
available." "Mandates and paperwork are cumbersome. Paper- 
work overburdens our $9^000 to $10,000 vocational education 
budget." "We have applied for grants and been successful, but 
haven't real expertise in grantsmanship. Many times it's too 
much trouble." "State certification takes a long time." 

Several of the sites felt the adult education services 
were inadequate, as exemplified by these comments: 
"Vocational programs are not available to adults. Vocational 
centers have a traditional approach." "Adults need skills up- 
graded for new industry." "We need a strong adult education 
program with a variety of offerings. Adult education will be 
part of our new satellite school." "Child care is needed for 
adults who continue their education." "Finding and motivating 
adults is a problem. I don't know what might make a dif- 
ference from what we are doing now." "ABE grants are 
evaluated on paper, not in the field. There is not a solid 
commitment for ABE at the state or federal levels." 

Accessibi li ty 

Accessibility for special needs students and for students 
in nontr adi tional programs represents another category of pro- 
blems faced by rural educators, as the following comments 
indicate: "Serving the handicapped is a problem. The state 
did emphasize separate programs, then changed and students 
were mains treamed . Teachers have no training for handling the 
handicapped and disadvantaged." "Economics of the program are 
a problem. We have the same problems as urban areas only mag- 
nified. A family moved in here with two hearing-impaired 
kids. The school had to hire a full time teacher. The state 
and federal government help on a per pupil basis only." "We 
don't have any handicapped because the campus cannot ac- 
commodate them. It is set on the side of a hill. It would 
take a massive amount of money to correct the situation." 
"Hearing impaired is a problem for ABE students. There are a 
lot of hearing impaired persons and no special services. We 
just talk loud . " "A sheltered workshop is badly needed for 
CETA clients." "We have no special programs; we mainstream 
all we can. Instructional aides do work with the handicapped 
in some programs, but I would hardly call them vocational." 
"Congress does not understand the uniqueness of the area, the 
language problems, and the local difterences. The best thing 
they could do is spend some money and see for themselves what 
we are talking about. Then they would see why a bureaucracy 
does not work for the people." "The second language is the 
number one problem. The federal government is givi ig support 
for bilingual education, but curriculum materials for 
vocational education need to be locally developed." 
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"There is a lack of good voc . ed • programs for women. 
You can find some women in voc. ed . programs^ but women do not 
get placed in non trad i tional jobs." "Accessibility is a pro- 
blem for ABE clients. Most of the people are poor and have 
cars that don't work well - then distance and geography become 
factors." "The poor people can't afford to enroll in CETA be- 
cause they can't afford to leave the work they do. The low 
prevailing wages get them into a bondage thing, into a set 
work cycle , so they can't take advantage of a work program." 

Student Chara c ter is t ics 

Problems related specifically to students centered on low 
achievement^ low aspirations, and lack of basic skills, as ex- 
emplified in the following comments: "Students have low 
aspirations - fearful of education - low self-esteem." 
"Major problem is reluctance of students to divide loyalty be- 
tween high school and vocational center." "Lack of motivation 
by students to get training until they are twenty-five to 
thirty years old. By then it's more difficult." "Students 
have poor basic skills and are not prepared for employment." 
"Native Americans are harder to find employment for - due to 
lack of training on the reservation, lack of work history, and 
failure to stay on a job." "Only low achievement students or 
ones with a family business stay in the area." "The kids are 
lacking English, spelling, and arithmetic skills." "Student's 
basic skills are deteriorating. Universities are getting the 
same caliber of students. Junior colleges are left with the 
developmental type of students." "Beginning in 1981, students 
who can't pass the proficiency exam won't graduate. Voc. ed . 
students will drop voc. ed . to take remedial courses. This 
will lead to dropouts and unemployment." 

One representative was proud of the progress made in his 
region, while recognizing tlie problems that still exist. "Our 
state is the frontier. We are relatively new in our struggle 
for perfection, but we're on a healthy road. Some of our par- 
ents and most of our grandparents could not read a word of En- 
glish. Speaking a 'second language' is difficult especially 
in trying to get into the unions or colleges." 

Leg islation 

The major comments on the legislation that governs 
vocational and adult education centered on the excessive 
paperwork and restrictions. Many of the respondents felt that 
the leg isla t ion was wr i tten for urban areas . "Federal 
guidelines are written for urban areas. We may only have one 
student who falls in a low incidence category. We don't re- 
ceive the funds because we don't have the numbers." "Legisla- 
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tion is written by urban people* There's no flexibility from 
federal to state^ which hampers the local level. There's 
overlap in hand icapped , voc . ed . , and disadvantaged legisla- 
tion with conflicting accountability requirements. Agencies 
suffer from tunnel vision*" "Too much control at the federal 
level. Too many mandates. 94-482 is the worst piece of 
legislation written." "Too much paperwork involved with 
compliance - ties up the machinery. Austerity program at 
state level says to do the same job for less^ and we are hav- 
ing an overload of paperwork." "Legislation is too damn 
bureaucratic. Too much money is spent before it reaches' the 
student." 

One administrator said he objects to the duplication of 
effort involved with federal and state accountability reports* 
He recognizes that extra paper work is a necessary evil and 
has -attempted to educate his staff to understand that taxes 
will have to be raised to hire the paper pusher. He cannot do 
it all. They had to give up a Title II reading and math pro- 
gram because of the extra paper barrage. 

Recommendations for changes in the legislation are re- 
flected in the following comments, "The fed's could help by 
having exemplary programs and showing ideas. Do not say, 'you 
have to do this.' Share ideas without bureaucracy." 
"Increase funding to rural areas in the new legislation." 
"More legislation is needed for career awareness and career 
education." "Need to consolidate set asides for the dis- 
advantaged , and take away matching requirements for 
localities." "Mandated programs are a problem. For example, 
the handicapped mandate* You may only have one in the county, 
and as it's funded on a per pupil basis, cost is a burden on 
the county. We need a floor on programs to cover the cost of 
personnel, equipment and materials." "The federal legislation 
should eliminate state vocational education agencies and allow 
districts to apply directly for funds. Allow cities and coun- 
ties to join together as consortia to go directly to the 
federal agency. The Vocational Education Act has not worked 
very well in getting funds to community colleges." 

"Probably what they need to do is repeal the Vocational 
Education Act and restructure a new law that would address 
more contemporary conditions. We have basic problems: youth 
unemployment, decline in national productivity, and a 
disparity between secondary and pos tsecondary funding." 
"Problems of the handicapped and disadvantaged don't get 
serviced very well under the Vocational Education Act. Come 
up with a single human resources act - combine CETA and 
vocational education. Focus on serving populations and not on 
maintaining the secondary education system • " 
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Several of the representatives commented speciEically on 
the CETA legislation, "Conditions under federal guidelines 
are a problem.* Need to know the rules before you start a 
program. The Federal guidelines are restrictive. Account- 
ability is a problem - you must account for every pencil." 
"The wage limitation for public service employment is a 
problem* People can only be hired into low-level clerical or 
janitorial jobs with no future. The time limitation for v;ork 
experience should be extended* Often a client is left with 
nothing to go to." "To benefit from training, people need 
ABE. CETA tends to overlook ABE. There are discrepancies 
between funding ABE and CETA." "The legislation is bound up 
in categorical programs. If you don't fit into the category, 
you can't be funded." "Let local organizations run the 
programs and decrease the paperwork." 
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CHAPTER IV 



LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 



The legislative review focuses on legislation that is 

pertinent for the delivery of vocational and adult education 

in rural areas. Information was obtained by using the actual 

pieces of legislation^ the U.S. Code annotated for use in 
1980, and the U.S. Code for 1976. 

The legislation was reviewed using the descriptors: 
rural, unemployment rate, dropout rate, economic development, 
economically disadvantaged, women, minorities, handicapped, 
and completion and placement. The legislation was divided 
into two groups: pieces of major interest and other pieces of 
legislation. The pieces of major interest include: 



I. 



Education Amendments of 19 7 6 



P.L. 94-482 



II . 



Adult Education Act 



P.L. 91-230, 
as amended 
P-L. 95-561 



III. Comprehensive Employment and 

Traip-i.ng Act Amendments of 1978 



P.L. 95-524 



IV. Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 



P.L. 88-452, 
as amended 
P.L. 95-568 



Descriptions of these major pieces of legislation are 
presented below. A detailed matrix of each piece of legisla- 
tion is included in appendix 4, which presents the relevant 
provisions for each descriptor. 

Other pieces of legislation that were also reviewed 
include : 



I. Education of the Handicapped 

II. Appalachian Regional Development 
Act of 1965 



P.L. 94-142 



P.L. 94-138 



III. Urban Mass Transportation Act 



P.L. 88-365, 
as amended 
P.L. 95-599 
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IV. 



Rural Development Act of 1972 



P.L. 92-419, 
as amended 



Consolidated Farm and Rural 
Development Act 



P.L. 87-128, 
as amended 



V. 



Urban Growth and New Development 
Act of 1970 



P.L. 91-609 



VI. Department of HUD Act 



P.L. 89-174, 
as amended 



VII. Low Income Housing 



P.L. 



93-383 



A shoct summary of these additional pieces of legislation is 
presented after the overview of the major pieces of legisla- 
tion." 



I . Education Amendments of 1 976 (P.L. 94-482) 

The general purpose of the Education Amendments of 
1976 was to extend the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
to extend and revise the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, and to extend and revise other programs. The 
vocational education act expires September 30, 1981 and 
reauthorization hearings are currently being held. 
According to the Assistant Secretary for Vocational and 
Adult Education, the five key issues for reauthori- 
zation are "whether the primary objective of federal 
vocational education funding is to provide services 
to special groups or to the entire population; whether 
funding should be directed toward basic or higher 
skills; and whether the money should support only 
research programs or administrative costs as well; if 
federal aid should center on economic development, 
national productivity and reindustrialization or 



on-the-job training and employment for disadvantaged 
groups; and whether the federal, state or local 
government should be responsible for setting program 
priorities" (Education Daily, August 14, 1980). 

The current legislation specifically mentions 
rural three times. Section 124 (a) says that states 
should give priority to large urban areas and isolated 
rural areas having a substantial number of youth who 
have dropped out of school or who are unemployed. This 
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refers to the use of fands under section 120 for the 
construction^ equipment and operation of schools to 
provide vocational education. In section 132 (a) (2), 
the use of funds is authorized for exemplary and 
innovative programs to develop training opportunities 
for persons in sparsely populated rural areas and for 
individuals migrating from farms to urban areas. ren 
exemplary programs started in 1977 were supported in 
1979 . The average project enrolled seventy-one students , 
developed 206 community resource sites representing 270 
different exploration learning stations 

The third time "rural" is mentioned is in section 
191 which provides for emergency assistance to local 
education agencies (LEAs) in urban and rural areas to 
fnodernizef remodel^ or renovate facilities to provide 
vocational education . 

The legislation includes numerous provisions related to 
unemployment^ economically dis ad vantaged f handicapped, 
minorities, women, dropouts, and completion and 
placement. For example, section 106 (a) (5) (A) (i) 
reads that states should give priority to applicants 
that are located in economically depressed areas; areas 
with high rates of unemployment. In section 106 (a) (5) 
(B) priority is given to handicapped students, students 
from low income families, and students from families in 
which English is not the dominant language. Section 104 
(b) (1) and 107 (b) (4) (A) (B) reads that a state board 
should be established and a state plan should be 
submitted in order to assure equal access to vocational 
education they must S:.ecify actions to be taken to 
overcome sex stereotyping and discrimination, develop 
model programs to reduce sex stereotyping in all 
occupations, and encourage enrollment of both men and 
women in non-traditional courses of study. 

Adult Education Act (P.L. 91-230, as amended P.L. 
95-561) 

The purpose of this program is to expand the educational 
opportunities for adults and encourage the establish- 
ment of programs of adult education that will (1) enable 
all adults to acquire the basic skills necessary to 
function in society; (2) enable adults who do desire to 
continue their education to at least the level of com- 
pletion of secondary school; and (3) to make available 
to adults the moans to secure training that will enable 
them to become more employable, productive and respons- 
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ible citizens. Changes made in the Adult Education Act 
by the 1978 amendments increase outreach activities and 
encourage expansion of delivery systems other than the 
public school system. The amendments became eEEective 
in November, 1978. Three-year state plans beginning 
with fiscal year 1980 will implement the amended 
legislation. 

The act defines "adult basic education" as educdition for 
adults whose inability to speak, read, or write the 
English language constitutes a substantial impairment of 
their ability to get or retain employment commensurate 
with their real ability, which is designed to help 
eliminate such inability and raise the level of 
education of such individuals with a view of making them 
less likely to become dependent on others to improving 
their ability to benefit from occupational training and 
otherwise increasing their opportunities for more 
productive and profitable employment and to making them 
better able to meet their adult responsibilities Section 
1202 [c]). 

The Adult Education Act (Section 1205 (b) (1) 
(8)) requires the filing of a general state application 
and submission of a state plan that shows the involve- 
ment of residents of rural areas, residents of urban 
areas with high rates of unemployment, adults with 
limited English language skills, and institutional 
adults in the development and implementation of the 
plan . 

Section 1205 (a) (1) provided funding of education 
programs for elderly persons whose inability to speak or 
read the English language is limited and who live in 
areas with a culture different than their own. Section 
1211 (a) gives priority to applications from Indians and 
Indian educational agencies , organizations and 
institutions. Grants were also made avialable £or 
special adult programs for Indochina Refugees. 

I IT* Compre hens ive Employment and_ T^rai ning A ct Amendments 
of 19 78 (P ^L^ 95-52 4) 

Section 2 of this act states, "-It is the purpose o£ this 
Act to provide job training and employment opportunities 
for economically disadvantaged, unemployed, or under- 
employed persons, which will result in an increase in 
the ir income , and to assure that tra ining and other 
services lead to maximum employment opportunities and 
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enhance self-sul:f iciency opportunities and enhance self- 
sufficiency by establishing a flexible, coordinated and 
decentralized system of Federal, State and local pro- 
grams. It is further the purpose of this Act to provide 
for the maximum feasible coordination of plans, pro- 
grams, and activities under this Act with economic 
development, community development, and related activi- 
ties, such as vocational education, vocational rehabili- 
tation, public assistance, sel f-*employmen t training, and 
social service programs," The term "rural" issued in a 
variety of contexts throughout the act. In section 419 
(a) rural development is included as an acceptable field 
for employmen t • and training under the Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Pilot Project. Section 453 states that Job 
Corps enrollees shall "include an appropriate number of 
candidates selected from rural areas, taking into 
• account the proportions of eligible y^ th who reside in 
rural areas and the need to provide residential 
facilities for such youth." Civilian "^onsocva t ion Cen- 
ters located primarily in rural areas, shvould provide 
programs of work experience to conserve, develop or 
manage public national resources or public recrea t ic.ia 1 
areas or to develop other community projects in the 
public interest. Centers located in urban or rural 
areas shall provide training and other services for 
specific types of skilled or semi-skilled employinent 
{Section 456). Under Title VI, Counter-cyclical Public 
Service Employment Program, provision is made for 
temporary employment during periods of high 
unemployment. Section 604 of this Title states that 
funds should be used ". . .to provide continued support 
for concentrated employment program grantees serving 
rural areas having high levels of unemployment. . ." . 

Title VII £ established the Young Adult Conservation 
Corps, and Section 803 states that for Corps enrollees 
preference shall be given to youths residing in rural 
and urban areas within each such state having 
substantial unemployment. • ." 

General ly , a pr ime sponsor must have a population 
of 100,000 or more, however, this population criterion 
can be disregarded if it is a "rural area having a high 
level of unemployment..." with the capability of carry- 
ing out the programs under the act to^serve a special 
need as effectively as a larger unit of government 
(Section 101). Section 105 states that the Governor's 
coordination and special service plan shall provide 
"financial assistance for special programs and services 
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designed to meet the needs of rural areas out-side major 
labor market areas." 



Title II, Part D is designed to provide econom- 
ically disadvantaged persons who are unemployed with 
transitional employment in public service. Section 233 
states that funds under this Title shall be used "to 
provide continued support for concentrated employment 
program grantees serving rural areas having high levels 
of unemployment, ..." 

Section 303 states that the Congress recognizes 
that "chronic seasonal unemployment and underemployment 
in the agricultural industry, substantially affected by 
recent advances in technology and mechanization, con- 
*stitute a substantial portion of the Nation's rural 
employment problem and substantially affect the entire 
national economy. . . ." 

Section 311 authorizes demonstration and 
experimental projects to be conducted "in rural and 
urban areas, in sparsely and densely populated areas, 
and in areas with inadequate means of transportation." 
Section 312 authorizes a labor market and job bank 
information system "to establish and maintain more 
comprehensive household budget data at different levels 
of living, including a level of adequacy, to reflect the 
differences of household living cost in regions and 
localities, both urban and rur,al." 

Because the purpose of the legislation focuses on 
the economically disadvantaged, and the unemployed and 
underemployed, there are numerous references to these 
groups throughout the legislation . In addition, plans 
must include services for individuals who lack creden- 
tials and require basic and remedial skill development, 
have limited English-speaking ability, are handicapped, 
are disabled or Vietnam-war veterans, are otfenders, 
are displaced homemakers, are public assistance recipi- 
ents, are fifty-five years of age or older, are youth, 
are single parents, are women, or are other individuals 
who the Secretary determines have particular 
disadvantages in the labor market (Section 103). This 
section also recognized the need to insure that 
procedures are developed which will lead to skill 
development and job opportunities for participants in 
occupations traditional ly limited to individuals for the 
oppos i te sex . 
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Title III recognizes the need for special programs 
for Native Americans and the handicapped. Title I 
provides maxiinam reasonable opportunity to small and 
minority owned businesses. Title IV focuses primarily 
on out-of-school youth and means of reducing the school 
dropout problem. 

The pending Youth Act of 1980 is designed as a 
replacemnt for, and improvement of certain sections of, 
the 1978 CETA Amendments. Present programs will 
continue through 1981, while planning is underway to 
implement the new law in October, 1982. Anticipated 
changes include a consolidation of programs into Title 
I which will focus on older, out of school youth and 
Title II which will emphasize serving in-school youth 
and the provision of basic skills training. The intent 
is to provide prime sponsors with an overall planning 
process that is more flexible and a reduction of 
paperwork . 

Economic Oppor tunity Act of 1964 ( P.L> 88-452 , as 
amended P. L . 95-568) 

The purpose of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
was reported as: "Although the economic well-being and 
prosperity of the United States have progressed to a 
level surpassing any achieved in World history, and 
although these benefits are widely shared throughout the 
Nation, poverty continues to be the lot of a substantial 
number of our people. The United States can achieve 
its' full economic and social potential as a nation only 
if every individual has the opportunity to contribute to' 
the full extent of his [sic] capabilities and to parti- 
cipate in the workings of our society. It is therefore 
the policy of the United States to eliminate the paradox 
of poverty in the midst of plenty in this Nation by 
opening to everyone the opportunity for education and 
training , the opportunity to work, and the opportunity 
to live in decency and dignity. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to strengthen , supplement , and coordinate 
efforts in furtherance of that policy (Section 2701 ).'' 

This act is replete with references to economic 
development in rural areas. Research and demonstration 
projects are authorized to stimulate a better focus of 
resources to enable rural residents co attain the 
skills, knowledge, and motivations and to secure the 
opportunities for them to become fully self-sufficient 
(Section 2711). Subchapter II (Sections 2781-2837) deals 
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with the establishment of urban and rural community 
action programs, and Subchapter III (Sections 2841, 
2851, 2852, 2853, 2854, 2855, and 2856) provides loans 
to low"-income rural families to assist In raising and 
maintaining their income and living standards . Section 
2 928 ( b ) provides for an equitable distribution oE funds 
between rural and urban areas for Headstart programs. 
The purpose of Subchapter VII (Section 2981-2985) is "to 
encourage the deve lopme nt of spec ial programs by wh ich 
the residents of urban and rural low-income areas may, 
through self-help and mobilization of the community at 
large, with appropriate Federal assistance, improve the 
quality of their economic and social participation in 
community life in such a way as to contribute to the 
elimination of poverty and the establishment of 
permanent economic and social benefits (Section 2981)." 
Subchapter VIII extends services to Native Americans in 
rural and urban areas, and Subchapter X provides legal 
services to low-income residents of rural and urban 
areas . 



Other Legislation 

The other pieces of legislation included: 

Education of the Handicapped (P.L. 94-14 2J 

This act provides for programs to meet educational 
needs of handicapped children. This is accomplished by 
providing a free and appropriate public education and 
related services required to assist a handicapped child 
to benefit from special education^ It services ages 
three to twenty-one inclusive and provides for handi- 
capped children in schools or Indian reservations and 
the identi fication and evaluation of handicapped 
children . 

It authorizes grants or contracts with institutions 
of higher education, including junior and community 
colleges, vocational and technical institutes, and other 
appropriate nonprofit educational agencies for the de- 
velopment and operation of speciticaily designed or mod- 
ified programs of vocational technical , pos tsecondary 
or adult education for deaf and other handicapped per- 
sons with priority given to programs adapting existing 
programs of vocational , technical , postsecondary, or 
adult education for tht^ special needs of handicapped 
persons • 
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Section 1401 defines "handicapped children" as 
"mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech 
impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
disturbed, orthopedically impaired, or other health 
impaired children, or children with specific learning 
disabilities, who by reason thereof require special 
education and related services." 

Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 
(P.L. 94-188) 

This economic development program establishes 
activities that will contribute to the growth of the 
Appalachian region. These programs include: construc- 
tion of a development highway system, construction and 
operation of multicounty health projects, application of 
and treatment and erosion control measures, support of 
timber development organizations, reclamation of land 
damaged by postmining practices, operation of a 
comprehensive water resources survey, construction of 
vocational education facilities and sewage treatment 
facilities, research grants, supplement of grants-in- 
aid and construction and equipment of public facilities. 

Urban Mass Transportation Act (P.L. 88-365, as amended 
95-599) 

The purpose of this law is to assist in the devel- 
opment of improved mass transportation facilities, 
equipment, techniques and methods; to encourage the 
planning and establishment of area-wide urban mass 
transportation systems needed for economical and desir- 
able urban development; and to provide assistance to 
state and local governments and their instrumentalities 
in financing such systems. In 1978, the law was amended 
to provide intercity bus service for rural areas. The 
amendment authorized the initiation, improvement, or 
continuation of intercity bus service for residents of 
rural areas and residents of urban places that have a 
population of 5,000 or more and are not within an urban- 
ized area. The term "intercity bus service" means 
transportation by a private bus operator authorized to 
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to transport passengers (1) between one urban place-*- 
and another urban place, 2) between an urban place 
and an urbanized area and 3) between an urbanized 
area and another urbanized area. The term does not 
include local service (Section 1618). The amendment 
author i zed expenditures through September , 198 2 . 

R ura l Development A c t o f 1972 (P. L> 92- 41 9, as a mended) 
and the Consolidat¥g~ F arm a nd Rural DeveTop ment Act 
(P.L. 87-128, as amended) 

The purpose of this legislation is to encourage 
and foster a balanced national development that pro*- 
V ides oppor tun i ties for increased numbers of Americans 
to work and enjoy a high quality of life dispersed 
throughout the nation by providing the essential know- 
* ledge necessary for successful programs of rural de- 
velopment. The act authorizes rural development exten- 
sion programs to provide technical services and educa- 
tional activity for persons not enrolled as students in 
colleges or universities. Rural development research is 
also authorized to develop principles, facts, scientific 
and technical knowledge, new technology, and other 
information to help in rural development programs. 
Special mention is made of research to help the economic 
development of family size farm operations. 



1 

The term "urban area" means "any area that includes a 
municipality or other built-up place which is appro- 
priate, in the judgement of the Secretary, for a public 
transportation system to serve committees or others in 
the local i ty taking into consideration the local pa to- 
tems and trends of urban growth..." (Section 1608). 



The term "urbanized area" means "any areas so designated 
by the Bureau of the Census, within boundaries which 
shall be fixed by responsible State and local officials 
in cooperation with each other, subject to approval by 
the Secre tary , and which shall at a min imum, in case of 
any such area, encompass the entire urbanized area within 
a state as designated by the Bureau of Census (Section 
1608) 
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Urban Growth and New Development Act of 1970 
(P,L. 91-609 ) 

This act encourages the rational, orderly, effi- 
cient, economic growth, development and redevelop- 
ment of states, metropolitan areas, cities, towns, 
counties, and communities in predominantly rural areas 
that demonstrate a special potential for accelerated 
growth . 

It allows for public service grants to cover the 
cost of providing during an initial period (not exceed- 
ing three years) essential public services (including 
education ) . 

Depar tment of HUD Act (P.L. 89-174, a s amended by Ex. 
Qrd. #11668, April 21, 1977, 37 F.R. 8057) 

Section 1 of the Policy re-establishes the nation's 
goal of "providing a decent home and suitable living 
environment for low and moderate income residents 
through federally assisted housing." 

The expansion of federally assisted housing creates 
a need for a growing supply of new management personnel 
for "-he years ahead. Special skills must be developed 
among these managers so that they can effectively over- 
come the social and economic problems facing many resi- 
dents of federally-assisted housing, including the 
elderly, training, the improvement of career opportuni- 
ties, and the upgrading of industry standards. These 
are all essential to the improvement of the nation s 
housing management capability, particularly for low 
and moderate income housing. 

Section 3 of the Policy defines the objectives of 
the National Center for Housing Management as follows: 

1 . Development of training and educational 
programs for housing management and personnel. 

2, Cooperation with public and private national, 
state, and local organizations and institu- 
tions in extending housing management train- 
ing and educational opportunities, using to 
the fullest extent possible the services and 
facilities of existing agencies with expertise 
in training and education. 
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3. Cooperation with national, state, and local 
. organ izat ions in establishing or expandi nq 
recruitment and placement systems that will 
link training in housing management to job 
opportunities in that field- 

Low Incom e H ousing Act ( P,L, 93-383 ) 

This act provides assistance to remedy the unsafe 
and unsanitary housing conditions and the acute short- 
age of decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for families 
of low income. The elderly, handicapped, Indians and 
Native Alaskans are included as target groups for this 
legislation- No specific mention is made of vocational 
and adult educa tion . 
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CHAPTER V 



EX EM PLARY PROGRAMS 



Programs were located that addressed the major problem 
areas that were identified in the study. A number o£ diverse, 
on-going programs were reviewed. The exemplary nature of 
these programs is attributable to the nature of the population 
being served and the manner of program delivery. These pro- 
grams offer workable alternative methods in dealing with iden- 
tified problem or need areas in vocational and adult 
education. Appendix 5 provides addresses where the interested 
reader can obtain more information about the programs. The 
following programs were identified: 

I Second ary Occupational-Vocatio nal T rainin g Program 

The program, begun in the 1973-74 school year, 
seeks to assist students in preparing for occupations , 
explore prevoca tional-technical training, and provide an 
atmosphere in which students can evaluate their 
interests and aptitudes for a specific occupation. The 
course offerings have increased from three to ten and 
include general metals, building trades, electricity/ 
electronics, auto mechanics, agricultural technology I 
and II, quant i ty food occupations, health occupations, 
and sales and distribution. The program is intended as 
an elective exploratory experience and classes run 
s ixteen weeks . The project uses nine mobile classrooms 
to deliver a variety of vocational education courses to 
students who would otherwise be unserved. 

The unique features of the program include: (1) a 
multidistrict approach, and (2) use of nine mobile, 
relocatable classroom facilities that are fully self- 
contained and accommodate up to fifteen students in each 
of the occupational-vocational education training 
programs. 

^ I • Consolidated You th Emp loyment P rogram 

This is a year-round comprehensive planning and 
delivery system of training and services for youth that 
aims to identify the individual student needs through an 
Employabili ty Plan and Record (EPR). The program is 
intended to link and expand the limited institutional 
resources found in this seven county 6,500 square mile, 
rural consortium area . 
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The open entry/open exit system is designed £or the 
delivery of single and/or integrated units of service 
appropriate to the EPR designed for each program 
participant* The program is computer-based^ both in 
record keeping and teaching. Individuals are tracked on 
a Management Information System (?4IS) that can then 
provide information on outcomes and expenditures under 
individual Consol ida ted Youth Employ men t (CYE) service 
agreements keyed to registrants EPR's* The program 
encourages cooperation between local education systems 
and requires written service agreements between agencies 
for each participant. Twel ve fie Id offices have been 
established on school canrpuses located within the 
consortium area. Each field office is prepared to 
provide intake f assessment, placement and computer sys- 
tem services . 

The unique features of the program include: (1) 
utilization of a network of community resources linking 
the Office of Training and Services, local education 
agencies, Texas Employment Commission, Private Industry 
Council, Education Service Center, area colleges, and 
other community resources; (2) joint funding under CETA 
and Texas Education Agency; (3) mobile unit to reach 
remote areas; and (4) client information kept on a com- 
puterized file system until the client reaches age 
twenty -two , 

Educatio nal Telecommu nic atio n s for Ala ska ( ETA ) 

The project cen ters around a s ta tew ide computer 
network, linking every school district and regional 
resource center to each other and to the Alaska 
Department of Education via satellite. Educational 
Telecommunications is bridging isolation and assisting 
educators with critical problems of instructional 
resources, staff development, information exchange, and 
management. Following successful pilot tests, the 
program was improved and preparation went full speed 
ahead on all three parts of ETA: an electronic mail 
system (EMS) , computerized access to educational 
resource s , and compu ter assist ed instruction. By 
dialing a number on the telephone and placing the 
rece iver in two rubber cups, any terminal can be ^ 
connected to the computer. The user sends a message to 
anyone else on the ne twork , or to several or all of 
them. Educators are making immediate use of this 
enormous improvement in commun ica tions ^ 
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Teachers are using electronic mail to request 
information from Systematic Planning Around Needs 
(SPAN)* SPAN is aimed at increasing each district's 
capability for accurately identifying its most impor- 
tant needs and finding ways to meet them. SPAN has a 
computer link with nationwide data bases on education 
topics. 

Individualized Study by Telecommunications (1ST) 
brings together local supervising teachers , master 
teachers in other locations, audio instruction, and 
computer-assisted instruction (CAI) into a total 
instructional system that is linked together by 
satellite communications* Two courses, English and 
Alaska History, have been adapted for 1ST use. The 1ST 
courses consist of printed text and instructions, 
•cassette tapes that augment the text, especially dra- 
matic presentations and documentaries , and computer 
exercises and tests recorded on thin, five-inch flexi- 
ble disks that slip into a micro-computer in the 
school . 

The unique features of this program include the 
application of telecommunications and computer tech- 
nology to education* 

Appalachian Community Service Network (ACSN) ; 

The Appalachian Community Service Network began in 
1971 as the Appalachian Education Satellite Program* 
Funded by the National Institute of Education and 
managed by the Appalachian Regional Commission, the 
project was designed to test the effectiveness of 
satellite systems in providing educational services to 
remote areas in Appalachia. In 1979, the ACSN began 
programming on RCA's Satcom I satellite, providing 
community service programs on contemporary problems and 
issues; training updates for such groups as local fire 
fighters and police officers; seminars on such topics as 
preventing heart attacks and building self-esteem; 
college credit courses for such groups as teachers, 
administrators, engineers, and nurses; and workshops on 
such topics as developing a small business and 
ivinter izing your house . Programming is del ivered to 
cable television systems. In some areas where cable is 
not available, "community sites" exist where persons 
meet to participate in courses and workshops. 



The unique features include a nationwide network 
applying telecommunications to the educational needs of 
rural areas. 

National Ru ra 1 _Research an d Personnel P reparation 
Project^' CNRPf 

The National Rural Research and Personnel Prepara- 
tion Project was funded to nationally investigate state 
and local education agency problems and effective 
strategies of implementing P.L, 94-142 in rural areas. 
The NRP received funds from the U.S. Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped (BEH) to develop profiles of 
effective special education service delivery strategies 
given specific rural community and district subculture 
characteristics . 

The NRP staff is developing a comprehensive com- 
puterized data bank designed to assist in solving 
problems that inhibit full implementation of P.L. 94-142 
in rural schools. In addition, they have initiated 
efforts concerning the problem of teacher recruitment 
and retention. A newsletter provides an informal ex- 
change for rural school districts attempting to locate 
qualified special education personnel and support per- 
sonnel interested in working in rural and remote areas . 
It also features articles regarding effective retention 
and recruitment techniques for small schools. 

The unique features of this project include: (1) 
focus on special education needs in rural areas; (2) 
computerized data base of instructional information; and 
(3) assistance in recruitment and retention of edu- 
cational personnel in rural areas. 

Rural Work-Education Councils 



Rural work-education councils are local action 
forums that bring together a variety of community 
interests around the common concern of improving rural 
education- to-work transition. Councils seek both to 
identify and resolve problems that impede progress 
through joint community deliberation and action. Local 
collaboration is supported and sustained by a third 
party in termed iary ^ The National Institute for Work and 
Learning (NIWL) . The NIWL generates and supports link- 
ages with the state, regional, and national interests 
that exercise influence over and assume responsibility 
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for local rural education- to-work transition and the 
members of the National Work-Education Consortium. 

The rural work-education councils are free-stand- 
ing , voluntary associations of community leaders. Sup- 
port is obtained from such sources as membership contri- 
butions and fees^ local tax assessment revenues, CETA 
and Vocational Education programs, private foundation 
grants, and a variety of federal grant programs, 
including Fund for the Improvement of Post Secondary 
Education (FIPSE) and Career Education* 

The unique features of this program include (1) 
economic development strategies for rural areas that 
originate at the local level; and (2) linkages among 
local work and education representatives and national 
level interests. 

VII. Econom ic Develo p ment in S taple s, Min nes o ta 

The economic development in Staples, Minnesota is 
not so much a program as a "success story" of business 
and education working together • Fifteen years ago. 
Staples was a "one horse town" with a single industry-- 
the railroad, which admitted it was in trouble and pro- 
jected a gloomy future. A task force approach was used, 
with the city and the school as the primary vehicles for 
executing the work plans as they developed. A local 
economic development agency was established as a 
liaison between prospective employers and the community. 
They felt two incentives were necessary to attract in- 
dustry: a supply of skilled, dependable labor and a 
community where people would want to live. 

They worked to establish a pos tsecondary area 
vocational institute and to make the secondary high 
school a vocational center. Sixteen new industries came 
to town, including such companies as an optical lens 
grinding company , a railroad boxcar repair company , a 
steel fabrication plant, and a sportswear manufacturing 
plant. While the community recognized that vocational 
education is not the whole answer to providing jobs , it 
was a significant factor in bringing nearly all the new 
employers to the community. 

The unique features of this effort include: (1) 
locally controlled and initiated economic development in 
a rural community; and (2) close linkages between the 
business and education communities. 
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VIII. Wider Opportunities for Women (WOW) 



Wider Opportunities for Women, a Washington-based 
women's employment organization, operates model training 
programs designed to enable women to get jobs in 
mechanical and technical fields. Since 1964 this 
national, nonprofit organization has provided informa- 
tion, training, support, and advocacy to thousands of 
Women* It has grown from a volunteer effort to a paid 
staff of thirty-two and an annual budget of $650,000. 
With CETA funds from the Washington D.C* Department of 
Labor and substantial support from a consortium of major 
industries and unions, WOW operates a model program to 
prepare disadvantaged v/omen for entry-level jobs as 
electricians, carpenters, electronics technicians, auto 
mechanics, and service/repair technicians. The 
training, lasting four to fifteen months, provides 
thorough preapprent ice ship background , wh ich is 
extremely helpful in placement efforts. 

These programs give women an introduction to tech- 
nical language and tools in addition to specific job 
training. Participants spend at leasii half of their 
time getting "hands on" experience with tools and 
motors , including time for " tinkering , " to bu ild 
familiarity and confidence in working with machines. 
Coursework covers basic mathematics , fundamentals of 
electricity, motors, engines, and basic electronics, as 
wel 1 as commun ication skills. Suppor t ive services 
include referral for child care, transportation, and 
medical services. Job counseling prepares participants 
for conditions they will face on the job and helps them 
to make long-range career plans. Intensive job place- 
ment helps assure that participants find jobs or 
apprenticeships suitable to their skills and career 
goals . 

Industry and unions have helped in numerous ways: 
development of curriculum, donation of instructional and 
aamin>s trative personnel, personnel involvement in 
r-^cru i tment/ins true tional/ job development phases, and 
provision of space/equipment/training tools and 
materials. This relationship is formalized by WOW's 
industry advisory committee. 

xhe unique features of this program include: (1) 
skill training for women in non tradi tional occupations 
that offer good potential for upward mobility; (2) 
provides comprehensive training including technical, 
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interpersonal, reading, mathematics, and communication 
skills and individual counseling; (3) various staffing 
areas function on an interrelated basis; and (4) un- 
usually high placement rates (between 83 and 98 
percent) . 

IX. Contracted Vocational Services 

The concept of contracted vocational services 
involves the use of community resource people as 
vocational teachers. A differentiation is made between 
their role as teacher and employer. The training is 
basically an apprenticeship of one-on-one or ont-on-two. 
A contract that lists specific skills that the student 
must attain during the training period is written with 
the community person. The teacher is compensated for 
time and use of equipment. 

Contracted vocational services allow one or two 
individuals to learn a trade, which is particularly 
appropriate for rural areas when the one- teacher-wi th- 
twenty-or-thir ty-students-in-one-class model is an 
impossibility. The community resource people receive 
temporary certification based on having had three years 
experience in the field. Compensation for the teachers 
has been the same as the tuition that would have been 
paid to send the student to the area vocational school. 
Sample placements have included newspaper photography, 
nursery operation, respiration therapy, auto body shop, 
business machine operation in a bank, and dietitian. 

The unique features of this program include: (1) a 
diversified range of occupations for which students can 
be trained; (2) eliminates duplication of investment for 
equipment already existing in the private sector; (3) 
training in skills pertinent to the particular location; 
and (4) competency-based instruction. 

X . Rural School-Based Community Development 

The Arkansas Community Development Education Assoc- 
iation (ACDEA) is providing technical assistance to six 
rural schools who have an interest in community 
development. The program is still in the planning 
stage, therefore, final results "are not available. 
Using Sher's (1977) model for school-based community 
development corporations, the ACDEA identified rural 
schools with an interest in community development. 
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They conducted a "general awareness" workshop to tell 
the schools what they needed to do and how to involve 
parents, teachers and students. They held a second 
workshop to teach the fundamentals of community eco- 
nomic analysis. They also discussed alternative 
structures for the community development effort, which 
can be housed within the school in a variety of ways or 
can be established as an independent corporation. An 
advantage of Sher's model is that alternative structures 
are possible to meet the different communities' 
political need. 

The ACDEA has obtained seed money from private 
foundations to help the schools start their enterprises. 
The schools have chosen to open a variety of businesses, 
such as a newspaper, a day care center, public transpor- 
• tation system, and a temporary employment agency. 

The unique features of this program include: (1) 
gives the rural school a central role as a provider of 
services rather than a consumer of resources; (2) gives 
students a chance to have meaningful work experience; 
and (3) has the potential of creating jobs for high 
school graduates. 

XI . Progra m for Acquiring Competence in En trepreneursh ip 

TpaceT 

The Program for Acquiring Competence in 
Entrepreneurship is a new total program for training 
students to go into their own small business. Designed 
for pos tsecondary or advanced high school students, PACE 
includes eighteen modules that can be used individually 
by topic or as a total program. The modules are divided 
into three sections by topic: Getting Ready to Become 
an Entrepreneur, Becoming an Entrepreneur, and Being an 
Entrepreneur. The modules are self-contained for 
individualized student use. Each module has a one page 
teacher's guide. A resource guide is also available 
that includes management instructions, glossary and 
resources . 

XII. Rural America Series 

The Rural America Guidance Series was designed to 
provide rural youth with an awareness of their potential 
and career options. The series is a comprehensive set 
of sixteen handbooks created to assist in the systematic 
planning, development, implementation, and evaluation of 
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a guidance and counseling program (K-i4) for rural 
and small schools* Each of the handbooks addresses a 
specific aspect of the methodological processes needed 
to establish a vibrant and resourceful guidance program 
to enhance the career development of rural youth* 

The handbooks are grouped into four subsets: career 
guidance program support information documents, career 
guidance program process handbooks ^ career guidance and 
counseling for groups and individuals, and career 
guidance program support functions handbooks . 

The handbooks have been field-tested. The results 
of the field tests are reported in "From Idea to 
Action" (Altschuld et al . 1978). The document reports 
in shorty descriptive case studies the results of a 
• year-long field test of the Rural American Series in 
nine rural and small schools representing a national 
cross section. 
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CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



A review of literature^ legislation, and exemplary 
programs and interviews with community leaders resulted in the 
identification of problems facing vocational and adult 
education in isolated rural areas. Chief among these were a 
lack of jobs, lack cf funding, transportation, sparse 
populations, teacher recruitment, counseling and guidance 
services, grantsmanship, accessibility, student characteris- 
tics, and the legislation. Other problems that were mentioned 
include energy, community attitudes, linkages, equipment, 
facilities, and adult education. It must be recognized that a 
number of the factors contributing to these problems do not 
represent policy issues . For example , the small s ize , low 
density, and rugged terrain found in rural areas are situa- 
tional variables that are not amenable to change through 
legislative mandate. Nevertheless, they represent a challenge 
to the policymaker who is intent on meeting the needs in rural 
areas, and thus, they cannot be ignored. 

A unique situation exists in rural communities that 
necessitates federal involvement in order to assure that rural 
residents receive a quality education. The small population, 
low density of population, a low tax base, and a lack of 
industry mean that an urban model is unsuitable for the rural 
environment. More dollars to support an urban model are not 
appropriate. The federal government needs to be responsive to 
the uniqueness of rural areas. 

It is recognized that current legislation has attempted 
to address some of the problems listed above. Yet, the voices 
of the rural leaders continue to cry out. Several alternative 
explanations can be hypothesized. Perhaps the legislation is 
adequate, but the rural leaders are unaware of the availabil- 
ity of funds, are unable (because of a lack of grantsmanship 
abilities) to secure such funds, or perhaps insufficient funds 
have been appropriated to meet the need. A third alternative 
is that the legislation is written in such a way that it is 
nonrespons i ve to the needs of the rural residents* 

There are critical factors that" the federal government 
should be sensitive to i£ it is to be responsive to the needs 
o£ rural people. The local autonomy of the rural com- m^nity 
must be preserved. Federal programs must allow for 
flexibility in the types of prograins that are funded. Ac- 
quisition oC funds and reporting the use of funds must be 
simplified in light of the lack of personnel resources 
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available in rural areas* Funds should be used to open up 
options for the individual and the school. Funding formulas 
should be changed; the use of population as a base is unfair 
to rural areas. Federal funds should be used to stimulate 
innovation and creativity so that a different model of educa- 
tion can emerge that is more suitable to rural areas. 

The following section identifies the priority issues that 
emerged from this study. Policy implications are then de- 
rived from the priorities. This is followed by a discussion 
of how the policy implications wi.il serve to meet the identi- 
fied needs. 



Prior ity _A r ea_s 

The following priority areas have been identified in 
rural areas : 

1. Economic development is necessary because of the lack 

of jobs available in rural areas. Economic development 
in rural areas involves job creation by bringing in- 
dustry into a community or by developing the entrepre- 
neurial skills of residents so that they can start their 
own bus i ness , The impl i cat ions for training include a 
greater flexibility in skill development, i.e. training 
in job cluster areas rather than overly narrow, 
job-specific training. In addition, a trained labor 
force is necessary to attract and supply new industry. 
Therefore, rural people must have access to training, or 
new industries will continue to bring in their own, 
be t ter- tr a ined personnel . 

2* Accessibility is a key priority area that includes 

transportation to existing services as well as develop- 
ment of alternative delivery systems. The alternative 
delivery systems include such options as use of mobile 
units, telecommunications, and individualized contracted 
vocational services that utilize community resources for 
training. Limited course offerings could be overcome by 
these means . 

3. Up-to-date training is related to being responsive to 
current labor market demands. This includes not only 
the type of training, but also the facilities and equip- 
ment required for up-to-date training. 

4. Teacher training, recruitment and retention is a priority 
area* Services cannot be provided when a quality teach- 
ing staff is unavailable. 
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5. Energy is a priority area trorn two perspectives. First, 
the educational system is a consumer of energy, and more 
efficient means need to be explored for provision of 
services. This could include conservation and retro- 
fitting of buildings, as well as use of telecommuni- 
cations to transfer information in an efficient manner. 
Second, energy is important because of its training 
implications. Vocational education programs need to be 
responsive to the need for trained personnel in the more 
efficient use of energy and in use of alternative energy 
sources . 

6. Linkages are a priority area in terms of the provision of 
se r vices for people of all ages and the creation of jobs . 
A community facilitator is necessary to provide the link 
between education and economic development* Community 
attitudes can be affected by involvement of the residents 

^ in training and creation of jobs. 

7. The provision of postsecondary and adult education is a 
priority area. Rural communities have a residual older 
population who are in need of basic education, and they 
have a significant population of high school graduates 
that need postsecondary training. Alternative methods of 
delivering such services need to be explored. 

8. Supplementary services , including counseling and guidance, 
career education, and special education are required. 
These might be provided on a regional basis or through 
some other innovat ive manner . 

9. The needs of special populations are not being adequately 
met in rural areas. The handicapped, poor, minorities, 
women, and those whose primary language is not English 
continue to be underserved . 



Pol icy Implicati ons 

The policy implications presented below should be consid- 
ered with recognition of the uniqueness of rural areas that 
were discussed above. The policy implications are: 

1, The Congress should set aside funds for rural voca- 
tional and adult education that are to be distributed 
through the states to rural areas that develop local 
plans that address the priority areas (listed above). 
The funding formula should allow a minimal level of fund- 
ing that is necessary to serve smal 1 populat ions with 
addi tional increments based on population . 
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2. The Office of Vocational and Adult Education should 
provide technical assistance to rural areas in the 
listed priority areas. 

3. The U.S. Department of Education should sponsor research 
that is responsive to the listed priority areas. 

4. The Congress should require the National Center Cor 
Educational Statistics to publish data that further 
enables the identification of unique information about 
vocational and adult education in rural areas. 

5. The Congress should establish an office of rural 
education as a linking agency with federal agencies 
such as the U.S. Departments of Labor, Education, 

.Commerce, Energy, Agriculture, and Transportation to 
coordinate information about rural areas. 

6. The Office of Vocational and Adult Education should 
encourage state departments of education to reevaluate 
their rural vocational and adult educat ion programs , 
and to provide assistance to such areas. 

By providing funding, technical assistance, and research 
opportunities in the priority areas, the federal government 
will allow rural communities the flexibility to develop 
alternative delivery systems that will meet their unique 
needs. Provision of information about rural areas is essen- 
tial at the local, state, and national levels. Currently, the 
state of rural America is only known at a national level every 
ten years following the population census. Coordination of 
federal efforts and availability of statistical information 
are needed if quality education is to be provided to rural 
areas. Cooperation between federal and state agencie^j is 
necessary to insure that funds are used appropriately in rural 
commun i ties . 

The major thrust of the federal initiative should be to 
enable rural communities to develop programs that are 
responsive to their needs. Rural communities need to train 
entrepreneurs because a traditional job structure does not 
exist. The urban model of one certified teacher with thrity 
students studying the same subject i& nonfunctional for rural 
areas. Programs such as tht-j school-based community 
development corporation change th«i school from a consumer of 
resources to a producer of goods and services, while creating 
jobs and providing life-relevant training for the students. 
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Another alternative, contracted vocational services, would 
enable a school system to provide vocational training when 
only one or two students desired a specific type of training. 
Use of mobile vans can bring programs to students in remote 
areas. Telecommunications can be used to transfer information 
(rather than bodies) so that learning can occur at sites other 
than a centrally located school. 

As Sher (1977) poiats out, the number of rural residents 
in America is not inconsequential. "Depending on the criteria 
for defining 'rural', the rural population ranges any where 
from the most stringently conservative estimate of 37.5 
million people (18.5 percent of the total United States popu- 
lation) to 65.1 million people (32.0 percent of the total 
United States population), when the most liberal guidelines 
are used (p. 294)." When the U.S. Bureau of Census definition 
is used, 54 million people (more than 25 percent of the total 
United States population) live in rural areas. 

The federal government has a responsibility to this large 
constituency to offer them an alternative. Previously young 
people were given the option of leaving their community or 
facing unemployment and continuing in the poverty cycle. The 
course of action proposed in this study would open up the 
options of rural residents and result in an education system 
that is responsive to their unique needs. 
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SITE STUDY CODING SCHEME 



Setting 



35 U Urban 

36 R Rural 

A ctivity 

37 D Review documents^ records, 

publications , e tc . 

38 * I Interview representative persons 

Source 

39 Business 

40 Civic (Chamber of Commerce, CBO's) 

Education 

41-21 Federal, State 

41-22 District 
41-23 LEA 



Education Program Code 

42 Adult Basic 

adult bas ic , £or dropouts , age s ix- 
teen or over, programs evaluated as to 
students achieving eighth grade com- 
petency, know how to vote, gaining 
a driver's license, getting GED's 

43 Vocational (occupational or technical) 

in high school or secondary 

4t out o£ high school (adult vocational, 

vocational centers , community college) 

4 6 City/St ate 

thru 

65 

66 Interviewee or Document Number 

thri- 
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1- 00 DESCRIPTION OF SITE 

1-20 Historical and geographic characteristics 

1- 21 Soc iodemogr aphic character is t ics 

1. density and population (urban/rural) 

2. tax base income/unemployment by sex f age, 
race 

3. population breakdown by sex, age, race 

4. emigration/immigration patterns 

5. patterns o£ social mobility 

6. education level (literacy) 

2- 00 INDUSTRIAL/ECONOMIC CONTEXT OF COMMUNITY 

^2-21 Industri*=»s 

1. profile of industries and employers (type, 
name , size) 

2. majority of workers skilled/unskilled 

3. industries in growth/in decline (jobs 
opening and closing) 

4. employers involveinent with public vocational 
education/adult education (OJT, work study, 
co-op ) 

5. private industrial training activities 

2- 22 Unions 

1 • profile ( type , name , size ) 

2. relationship between employers and union 

3. extent of unionization 

^. effect of unionization on employment of 
voca t ional education and adult trainees 

5. training activities of unions 
(apprenticeships ) 

3- 00 POLITICAL CONTEXT OF COMMUNITY 

3- 21 Description of po litical actors and pn ocesses 

3-2 2 Laws and- statu tes -deal ing wi th adul t and vocational 

education - federal, state-^ and local 

3-23 Impact needs and activities of special interest 
groups (NAB, minority groups--descr ibe program) 
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4-00 EDUCATIO^^ CONTEXT OF COMMUNITY 



4-21 Commuaity attitudes toward adult and vocational 
education 

4- 22 General education emphasis (liberal arts, basics, 

vocational education, work ethic) 

5- 00 COMMUNITY BASED PROGRAMS RELATED TO EMPLOYMENT TRAINING 

AND PLACEMENT 

5- 21 CETA — (1) description, (2) linkages to public 

school, to employers forecasting information, 
education/ training needs 

5-22 Proprietory training schools — (1) description, 

(2) linkages to public school, to employers, fore- 
casting information, education/ training needs. 

5- 24 Training needs 

6- 00 VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION AND 

FUNDING 

6- 21 General goals and objectives of service delivery 

(employment, basic education, and skill 
tr a in ing , e tc . ) 

6-22 Administrative attitudes relative to achievement 
of goals (impediments) 

6-23 Intraorganizational coordination of vocational 
and adult education 

1. nature of relationship between school board, 
local LEA administrators, and adult and voca- 
tional education administrators 

2. relationship between adult, vocational and 
other public education agencies 

6-24 What funding policies and practices affect adult 
and vocational education? 

1. federal/ state, local 

2. shifts toward state equalization 

3. accountability mov'2ment 

4. equality of education 
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6-25 Preparing the budget 



1. Who decides funding levels for vocational/ 
adult education as opposed to general 
education? 

2. How is the budget breakdown determined? 

3. How is funding determined for use with set 
as ides? 

4. Are adequate physical resources available 
(books , supplies, etc . ) ? 

7-00 OVERVIEW OF ADULT AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (Services) 

7-^21 Type and formal organization of the school 

7-22 History of school and its adult and vocational 
components 

7-23 Loca tidn 

1 . serves how many areas 

2. students bussed to school 

3 . longe s t distance bussed/ time involved 

7-24 Enrollment characteristics 

1^ number/age^ sex, race, handicapped, migrant 

2. women/handicapped in nontrad i tional programs 

3, dropout rate for vocational and adult educa- 
tion 

7-25 Ptogram and course offerings 

1. Adult Basic 

2 . Vocational ( technical ) OJT, Coop , Work Study 
7-26 Curriculum 

7-27 Facilities 

1. age and use of buildings 

2 . how many separate facilities 

3. condition of equipment 

4. currency of materials 
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7-28 



Supplementary services 



1. counseling-guidance offered (knowledge, 
awareness ) 

2. career education 

3. placement service 

4 . recrui tment/selec t ion 

7-29 Staff characteristics 

1 . number/type 

2. qualifications and experience 
3 • salary ^ recrui tmen t 

4. staff perceptions and activities relative to 
program goals (placement, basic education, 
skill training, etc.) 

*7-30 Inservice training 

1 . workshops 

2 . conferences 

3 . gran tsmanship 

7-31 Access 

women. Native Americans, .:.i.grants, handicapped 

7- 32 Follow-up 

types of follow-up, evaluation, problems with 
-0 0 PROBLEMS/NEEDS IN ADULT AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

8- 21 Energy 

I. Energy 

8-22 Attitudes 

1. negative attitudes of project operators, 
administrators of commun ity 

8-2 3 Employment 

1 . lack of jobs 

2 . underemployment 

3. minority unemployment 

4. employment opportunities decline 
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5, outward migration 

6» in migration 

7* remote setting 

8. mobility o£ graduates 

8-24 Linkages 

!• need to expand federal, state r local 
relationships (internal and external ) 

2 . common planning cycle 

3. coordinated decision making 

4. leadership 

5. extent of industry support 

6 . industries-occupations growing , declining 

7. money through labor not education to achieve 
educational and economic development linkages 

8. lack of community involvement 

9. local power of control 

8-25 Funding 

1. procuring f unds--local / state, national 

2. funding directly as with CBO's, through 
channels 

3. tax ba£^e/capi tal investments 
8-26 Facilities 

1, age of facilities and adequacy 
8-27 Civil Rights 

1* civil rights 

2, desegregation 

3, attendance problems of magnet centers 
4 * poverty eye le 

5. dislocation of poor families 
8-2 8 Transportation 

1. inadequate transportation 
8-29 Programming 

1. administrative processes , 

2. assessment-recommendations for outcome 
measures 

3 . accreditation 

4 . del i very systems and the ir ob ject ives 

5. grantsmansh ip 

6. knowledge o£ awareness of available programs 
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8 J 



7. programs r outdated and irrelevant 

8. forecasting 

9. education and training needs 

10, job specific occupation training 

11 . level at which vocational programs are 
oE f ered 

12. improve articulation of services 

13. slot in-slot out, flexible programming 

14 . apprenticeship programs 

15. lack of information-support systems-regional 
i nf orma tion centers 

16 . occupational information 

17 . career deve lopment-voca t ional gu id a nee 

18. career education in black community 

19. lack of work experience opportunities 
20* placement & follow-up 

21 . teacher training and tenure 

8-30 Administration Enrollments 

1. serving minority and handicapped 
2 • mains t reaming 

3 . sex stereotyping in vocational areas 

4. equality in training ( women ) and ea rn i ng 
di f f eren t ials 

5. select ion of s tuden ts 

6. increasing dropout rate 

7 . student suspension 

8. accessibility 

8-31 Students Served 

1 • bas ic ski 1 Ls 

2 . poor work attitudes 

3. student low awareness and/or aspiration 

4. poor job readiness skills 
5* delinquency and crime rate 

8-32 Legislation 

1. out-dated laws 

2. bureaucracy 
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MAJOR LEGISLATION DETAILED STUDY 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION A^riCNDW OF 1975 (P.L. 9^482, Title II, 1976) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section lul 


ilone. Purpose: to provide 
vocational education to all 
persons who qualiiy in all 
cowiiltles, 


State plan; policy In state 


Appropriation. 


Funded 19?8 - an estimated 10,500,000 
students enrolled in vocational education 
programs, 


Section 101 


Federal grants to assist states 
In vocational education plan- 
ning, inalntalning, Improving, 
extending, vocational education 
programs; developini; new 
programs; providing part*tlnie 
cnploymcnt for youths, 


Submission of five year state 
plan, application; provide 
ready access to vocational 
training or retraining to a 
variety of persons, including 
those who have completed :i 
discontinued their foriral 
education and are preraring to 
enter the labor market. 


Total Appropriation; 

• mm 266,328,000 
ni980 

Fyi981 

(estiniated) - S 784,041,000 


Funded. No data on dropouts. 


Section 101 

CO 

w 


Purpose: to assist states in 
planning, developing, extending, 
carrying cut prograis in voca- 
tional educatio.i 


To provide ready access to 
vocational education or retrain- 
ing to a variety of persons, 
including those with special 
handicaps. 


lOX of formula grants set aside 
for vocational education 
programs for the handicapped 


FY1978 - Handicap enrollment 
Secondary 257,237 
Postsecondary 34,989 Total: 355,269 
Adult &3,043 

Host postsecondary institutions report 

dLLcahlDliUy 10 liallUi(,dp]'C:U jLuQcULb. 

U-IU of comprehensive hlfh schools 
report accessibility, 53^701 of single 
district and regional vocational Mgh 
schools r .port accessibility^ 


Section 101 
(3) 


Federal grants to states for 
vocational educriilon. 


Submission of application and 
5 year state plan. 
Purpose: to develop and carry 
out such programs of vocational 
education within each state so 
as to overcome sex discrimina- 
tion and sex sterotyping in 
Vocational education programs 
and thereby furnish erLual 
educational opportunities In 

vocational education to persons 
of both sexes. 


Appropriations. 


Overt discrimination reduced; Programs 
still predominantly populated by a single 
sex: 602 of state and local staff sur- 
veyed reported that practices that 
discourage students to enroll in non- 
traditional courses are most in need of 
change, 

^) . 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATE AfWDTOS OF 1976 (^.L. 9^482. Title TI, 1 9761 



Legislative 
Authority 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



ACTION REQUIRED 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESLiiS 



Section 101 

(4) 



Section 103 

W(1)(B)11) 



Section 103 
(a)(1)(B) i 
(111) 



Assistance to states In Improv- 
ing plaaninc in the use of all 
resources availabU to them for 
vocational education niiJ man- 
power training. Federiil 
grants to states. 



Authorizes Cocmissloner 
(Education) to reserve sunis 
appropriated to states for 
specific purposes. 



The Commissioner directed to 
enter into a contract or con- 
tracts with any tribal orRani- 
zatlor* of any such Indian tribe 
authorizes the CoMilssloner to 
enter in[o an aijreenent with 
the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Secretary 
of Interior authorized [o 
recL'LVL thube funds for stated 
purpose. 



Grants to provide part-time em- 
ployment for youth who need the 
earnlni^s fron su cji employment 



to continue thdr vocational 
training on a full-tinie basis, 



Res'irvation of an amount (from 
section 102 (a) approxluiately 
equivalent to the same percent- 
age of [hat anproprlaclon as 
the population ap.ed 15-24 In- 
clusive, which Is eligible to 
receive educational benefits 
as Indian s from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs Is to the total 
of all the states aged 15-24, 
Inclusive, except that such 
amount shall not exceed II of 
Such remaining aDproprlatlons. 



Application approval. To plan, 
conduct, a' J administer pro- 
grams, or portions thereof, 
that are authorized bv and 
consistent with the purposes of 
this Act (Vocational Education) 
except that such contracts 
shall be subject to terms and 
conditions of section 102 of the 
Indian Self-Determination Act 
and shall be conducted in 
accordance with the Provisions 
uf sections 4, 5, and h of the 
Act of April, Id, PJ'K. Applica 
tion approval. Operation of 



Anpronriatlons, 

^ m - $ 266,328,000 

^ 1*J90 - $1,3^8, 830,000(esL 
FY l';^l 184,041,000 
(estimated) 



\l set-aalde funds from subparts 
2 and 3. 

Apnronrlatlons; 

53?, 333,000 537,833,000 
1980 



68?, 083,000 



^art time eranloynent, 



Funded. Ho data on dropouts. 



!I Mill 

1978 $ 3,360,f 

19?9 $ 9,789,( 

1980 $11, 800, [ 



Annr. 
$5,417,682 
$5,437,??? 



Annronriatlons. 20 out o^ ?6 
annlicatlons ^Iven awards. 

lianre: $45,015 - $1,530,819 
Averaf^e: $591, 65f) 



30 orogramfi funded. Insufficient data 
to determine nrov.ram effectiveness and 
prOi;ress, 



20 contracts awarded durlnp, first vear of 
funding, all but one for three years, 11 
new contracts In 1979. 

Prop.rams are In first vear of ooeradon and 
preliminary data are Insufficient to delsr- 
mlne how well the programs are faring 
oni',olng and Planned studies. 



u ■. 



^islative*" 
Authority 



Section 103 

<^)(l)(B)(iii) 
('•'Mtinin.ii) 



^fiction lo; 



^^''''^^ AUTHORIZED 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^2, Title II, i97g, 



00 



ii » 'i 



^^TlOt^ REQUIRED 

vocational eimtu. 
•"""'"en ° '7* 

^"^^Hshams of a ,t,t. k . 

supervision .f "'"'^»n an 

' uu-time Dcrsonnel to 
f^" state board In fnif;, 
^"^P«"^ of thl a ' 

students .n^ r 
JZ\ ^ employe,,, out^ 

brous-ht to ^ 
such ''^'"'^0" of 

1 r°""'^ ^"'vltle. 

the state f ^'"''^^^^ 
prohibit!,,, " '"ws 

within ih. scate 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



^"Pfoirlatlons. 



RESULTS 



I'' quity studv. 
funded. 



ERIC 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section 104 

(h)(1) 

(continued) 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS mmc, thp 
™"D« 0,1916 (P L r^rTitlo II, m) 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Section 104 



Section 
lfl5(a) 



Section 10) 
(a) last 
pdragra|)h 



State administration of voca- 
tional education programs. 



Establishment of a State 
Mvisory Council to obtain a 
grant. 



EatabllshDent of State Advisory 
Council In eich State to partlc- 
Ipatti In programs under this 
Act. 



ERIC 



ACTION REQUIRED 



relatlHR to voc. ed.: (fl) r-' 
viewlnj; and suhmlttinj. recomend- 
atlons with respect to overcomlni^ 
sex steroty pln f; and sex bias In 



"oc. ed. prograras for the annual 
plan and reoort; (H) asslstlnf; 
LEAs and other interested nartie, 
in the state in improving voc. 
eii. opportunities for women; and 
(1) making readily available to 
the state board, the National 
■advisory Councils on Voc. Ed,, 
the State Commission on the 
fieneral public, information 
developed pursuant to this 
subsection. 

State to reserve $50,000 from 
funds appropriated to carry out 
subpart 2 (basic grant) in each 
fiscal year to carry out this 
subsection (104b)-see Section 
104(b)(1). 

In appointing State Advisory 
Council, re(]uires appropriate 
representation from various 
£eo^raphlcal re i^tonfl of the 
State. 



Governor or State board of edu- 
cation as the case may be, shall 
insure that there is appropriate 
representation of both suxes. 
ra cial and ethnic minor if i\iT^ 
J thiwi ous f!eu);rjplii _r~' 
rfllii'iis iif th^ St;itc. 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



Appropriation. 



Reiuires at least one member from 
each of 20 categories, 



Appropriations. 
'■'^m - 55,437,772 



Administration with state vocational 
programs. 



stablishes criteria for selection 
of State Advisory Councils. 



See membershlD list. 



0 ; 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section 105 
(a) last Para, 
(continued) 



Section 105 
(a) (4) 



Section 105 
(a) (lb) 



Section 105 
(a) (16) (A) 



Section 105 

(aj(16) 



ANALVSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS liqiN^ thf 

EDUCATION mmmrms op m SJ't vm) 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



ERIC 



State and local advisory 
councils. 



Establlshuent of state advisory 
councils - criteria. 



Establishment of state advisory 
councils - criteria. 



Establishnent of state advisory 
councils - criteria. 



ACTION REQUIRED 



ACTION UNBERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



Hembers anpolnted hv Govtriior of 
SUte or State Board oF Education 
as the case mav be. 



Method of inenibershlp appointment; 
nembers to include one or more 
Individuals who represent state 
industrial and economic develop - 
meni: agencies. ' " ~^ 

One or oiore members of council 
to represent school systems with 
large concentration of persons 

have jpecial academic , 
social economic , and cultural 
needs and of persons of limited 
Ensllsh-speakln f; hMWn 



mm 
mm 



52,90b, 



See membership list. 



One or more members of council 
to represent the general oubllc 
Including a person or persons 
representing and knowledgeable 
about the £oor and disadvantaged 



Appoiiitnieiit of memners by the 
Covernor, or in the Base of State; 
In which members of the State 
Board of Education are elected 
by such board. 



Anpulntment of members bv novernoiSee membership list 
of State or State Board of 
Education (If members elected). 



one that represents school 
systems with large concentrations 
of persons who have special 
economic needs. 

One or more members of council 
Co represent school system with 
large concentration of persons 
who have i£eci.i]jcademk 
'^'^""O"'!': and cultural needs and 



Appointment of members by gover- 
nor of States or StJte Board of 
Education (if such board is 

elected). $2,906,000 appropriatet 
in 1979. ^ 



See neubevsh'.D list. 



of persons of limited Engli.sh - 
speaking ability . 



Appointment of members bv 

Governor of State or State 

of Education (if members elected) 



FY1975 
FY1979 



316.0 
52,906,0 



See membershlD list, 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION mmmm op im (P.L 9Ha2 Sle II, 1976) 



Legislative 
Authority 




Stccion 105 
(a)(I7) 



Section 105 
(a) (18) 



Section 106 
U)(5)(A)(1) 



Seccton 106 
{a)(5)(B) 



Establishment of state advisory 
councils. 



Establlshnient of state advisory 
councils - criteria, 



Submission of application 
for funding by stats 



Submission of application for 
fundlni; by state. 



ACTION REQUIRED 

One or more members to be women 
with backgrounds and experiences 
in employment and training pro- 
grams and who are knowledgeable 
vith respect to special experi- 
ences and problems of sex dis- 
crimination in job training and 
employment and of sex stero- 
typing In vocational education 
Including women who are members 
of rninorltv nroups and who have, 
in addition to such backgrounds 
and experiences, special knowl- 
edge of the problems of dlscrlra- 
inadon In Job tralnlne and 
employment against women who 
are members of such grouos, 

One or more members of council 
to have special knowledge, ex- 
perience, or qualificatloi; with 
respect to special educational 
needs of physically or mentally 
handicapped persons, 



State policy. State in comblnini 
approval of applications, Rive 
priority to applicants that 
are located in e cwmlcal lv de- 
prvssed^^^eas: areas with hUf 
rates of unemployment > 

The state provides assurances 
that distribution nf funds 
approved be based upon (I) In 
tlie case of LL\s, the relative 
Hnanclal iibllity of such a)',en- 
cies to provide the resources 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 

Members aonolnted bv Governor 
of the states or, In the case of 
stati's in which members of the 
statu board of education are 
elected, bv such hoard, 

'"im - 52,906,000 



Appnliicmenc of members bv 
Covernor of State or State Board 
of Education (if members are 
elected). 



Fyi975 
F\'1979 



«, 316,000 
52,906,000 ' 



Appropriation. 



Appropriation, Distribution of 
funds by each state Rlvlnp, 
assurances as required bv appli- 
cation, Data not available. 
Enrollment in depressed areas 
1,?53,191. 



RESULTS 



See membership list, 



See membership list, 



Sllfihtly more than 55 billion from Fed- 
eral^ State and Local Bources expended 
for vocational education in Wi-^W 
million federal monev. f^'78-.16^ 704,906 
enrollments In vocational education 
classes. 

165,023 disadvantaged students received 
services, or participated in proj'rams 
designed to meiit their needs In n'1978 
under the special funding for m^um 
fjr Che disadvantaijed, \,m^i}]\ disad- 
vantai^ed students served tlirough' basic 
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ID- 



Mim CF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION A,TOJDflENTS OF 19?fi (P.L. 'J4-^fi2, Title II, 1976) 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section 106 

mm 

(continued) 



Section 106 
U)(8) 



ACTIVITY aut;;o:^ized 



Subnilsslon of general 
application. 



111. 



ACTION REQUIRED 



necessary to meet the need for 
Vocational education in the areas 
they service and the relative 
number or concentration of low 



Incumc or individuals 



within such agencies and (II) in 
the case of other ellplhle 
recipients, the relative finan- 
cial ability of such recipients 
to provide the necessarv re- 
sources to meec the needs of 
their students and the relative 
number or concentration of 
students whoD they serve whose 
education loiposes hlp.her than 
average costs, such as handi - 
capped students, students from 
low-income fainlllcs. .jnJ .students 



fron families in which English is 



"Qt the dominant lanpuai^e . 



Policy in state. Application to 
provide assurances that funds 
received under this Act will not 
be used for any prosrani of 
vocational education (excentions) 
that cannot be demonstrated to 
prepare students for emplovmenc 



be necessary to prepc^re Individ- 
uals for successful completion 
of such a program, or be slp,nifl 
cant assistance to individuals 
enrolled in making an informed 
and meaningful uccupational 
choice as an integral part of a 
pro};ram of orientation and nrepa- 
ration. 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



Aporopriatlon. Provision of 
counseling and placement services. 



grants. 355,269 handicapped 
students served through basic 
grants. Data on students with 
limited English incomplete. 



Funded. 



ERIC 



ANALVSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION AmDMOTS 0^ 1976 (M, Title II. 1976) 



Legislative 
Authority 



Seccion 107 
(t))(i){li)(ll) 



Section 107 
(b)(M(A)(B) 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Funds for vocational education 
5 year state plans. , 



Funding of state vocational 
education programs. 



\\\\) 



EKLC 



ACTION REQUIRED 



Placcnient In state nlan: settlnp, 
out explicitly the uses that 
the state Intends to make of 
funds to meet the special needs 
of h andicapped and djsndvantap.ed 
persuns and persons who have 
limited Enp,llsh-sneaktn>>"abllltv . 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



Submission of 5 year state plan 
which (ii)(A)sets forth policies 
and procedures that the. state 
will follow so as to assure 
equal access to voc. ed. pro- 
grams by both men and vonien 
lncludlng-(l)a detailed descrip- 
tion of such policies and pro- 
cedures; (11) actions to be 
taken to overcome sex discrimin- 
ation and sex stereotypinj^ in all 
state and local voc* ed. programs 
Hi) Incentives to be provided 
to eligible recipients so that 
such recepients will - (I) en- 
courage the enrollment of both 
men and women In nontradltlonal 



courses of study, and (II) develop 
mod^:!! pru^rams to reduce sex 



/?.^£L^;ttlni in all occupations; 
and (B) set forth a program to 
assess and meet the needs of 
persons described in section 120 
(b)(I)(Li which shall provide 
for (1) special courses for such 



Provisions In anpllcatlon. Anoro' 
nrlatlon. 525,000,000 authorized 
for nreparlnR 5 vear State nlaiis 
(section 10?), prenaring annual 
reports and accountability 
reports (Includinji collection of 
necessary data), Section 108, 
conducting evaluations required 
by section 112 and statt adniln- 
Istrators of vocational education 
programs assisted under this 
administration* ■ 

Appropriation 



RESULTS 



Increase in nuiaber of programs for the 
handicapped and the disadvantaged; In- 
complete daw. on persons with limited 
English-speaking ability. Disadvantaged 
enrollment for FY1978 - 1,?W,»1, 
Handicapped FY1978 -355,269, data on 
persons of UnilteJ English-speaking 
ability incomplete. 



See 8e>, equity study* 
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MAWSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATIOi^ AfWElMNTS 0^ m (1\L. 94-1B2, Title II, 1976) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section 107 
(h)(4)(A){ll) 
(cc^ncinueJ) 




persons in learning how to seek 
eDiploycient, and (ll)placeiiient 
services for such graduates of 
voced. programs and courses » 






Section 107 
(b)(4)(B)(il) 


Funding of state vocational 
education programs. 


Submission of 5 year state plan, 
providing equal access to dnor- 
ities and women. Provision of 


Anproprlatlon, 


Funded* 

Total expenditures (ni9]8 and FY1977 
carry-over funds) for Placement Services 






placement services to persons 
described In Section 120(b)(1) 
(L). 




$l,210,6b6» 
Fedural - $339,522 
State/ 

local - $8)1, IW 


Section 107 

mm 

\D 

0 


Five year state plans, 


Such plans shall set forth a 
prograra to assess and meet the 
needs of persons described In 
Section 120(b) (1)(L) which shall 
provide for (l) special courses 
for such persons In learning how 
to seek employment, and (11) 
placement services for such 
graduates of vocational educatloi 
programs and courses. 


Appropriation. 


Funded* 


Section 108 

(l')(l) 


Funding of state vocational 
education prugraEis. 

.ft 


Submission by each state o£ an 
annua! program plan and account- 
ability report for each of the 
fiscal years included in the 
five-year state plan. Plan and 
report to Include planning pro- 
visions whlch-(C) shov the re- 
sults of-(ll) compliance of the 
state plan with the provision 
continued in siictioa 10Mb)(4)(A 
concerning providing egual 
access to programs by both mun 
and uumen. 


Appropriations. 


Submission of such report to Conjulssloner 
of Education. 


In, 
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mVSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION ARMENDW OF 1*^76 (I'.L. 91-182, Title II, 1576) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section 109 
(a)(3)(B) 


Approval of five-year state 
plans, 


Provision of assurances that 
personnel assigned to review 
programs within the state to 
assure equal access by both men 


Appropriation - allotment upon 
approval of state plan. 


Approval of state plan, 






and wonidn under the provisions 
uf section lO^(b) have been 
affurdcd the opportunity to 
review the plan or progrdU) plan 
and report. 






Section 110 
(a) 


Use of state's allotment, 
■ 


Placement In state plan. Use of 
at least lOX of each state's 
allotment under section 103 to 
pay 50/! of the cost of vocation* 
ill educdtiun for hjiidicapped 
persons. 


lOJ! of 5X of money allotted for 
subpart 2 and 3 of Part A. 

FY1978 " 5537,883,000 
mm - $577,883,000 
FY1580 - $687,083,000 


Increase of nuiober of programs for the 
handicapped, 

355,269 handicapped served. 


Section 110 
(b)(1) 


Funding of cost of vocational 
education for disadvantaged^ 
persons (other than handicapped 
Dersons) for oersnns who hav^ 
limited Engllsh-spciklng ability, 


A minioum of M of each State's 
allotment under section 103 to 
be used to pay SOU of cost of 
uncatioaal education for Persons 
mentioned and for such stipends. 


Fi AUTII, APP. 

1978 5 880,000,000 $537,833,000 

1979 $1,030,000,000 $537,833,000 

1980 $1,180,000,000 $687,083,000 


Funded, Number of programs for the dis- 
advantaged have increased. 
See Section lO;ib)(3)(B)(ii). 
Data on limited English-speaking incomplete 
LSEA enroUme'it 87,046 stipends (FY78 and 
Fy77 carry-J^er funds). Total expenditure 
$1,843,431. Federal - $1,310,495. State/ 
local - $J2.9j6, 




for providing ^dpenJs imthorizej 
under Section 120(b)(1) (s). 




(part A subparts 2 and 3) 
Section 103-5!! uf funds appropri- 
ated for Part A, subparts 2 and 3, 


Section 110 
(b)(2) 


Funding distribution of 
"national Priority Programs" 

«■ 


From funds used by a State pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) of this 
section, each State shall use 
an amount equivalent' to the 
same purcentafe of the funds 
reserved pursuant to that para- 
i;raph as the pupulatloii ii^ed 

Inclusive, hjwinj;_ llmtjd 
Enj^llsli-spUnj; ability ib to 
the total population of tlie 
State ^iii 15-2'i, inchislvo, for 

nTiW id 1 n" ynr;it IntKil l'iIiilM t Ion 


Appropriation. 

?( AUTH. APP. 

1978 5 880,000,000 $537,833,000 

1979 $1,030,000,000 $537,H33,000 
1960 fil, 180,000,000 SM/, 083, 000 

(parr A subparts 2 and 3) 
Section 101-5X of funds .ippropr:- 
atL'd for Part A, sul-parts 2 ana 3. 


Data n enroUees of limited English- 
speaking ability incomplete. 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION WmNDW i)^ li)7b (P.L. 9^432, Title l\ 1976) 



Legislative 
Authority 



(b)(2) 
(coiitinueJ) 



Section 110 
(0 



Section IIO 
(d) 



Section 111 
(a)(l)(B)(C) 



Use of funds to provide vocation- 
al education to specific personii. 



1 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



ACTION REQUIREr 



Funding of vocational education 
programs to serve handicapped 
£crsons, disadvantaged persons, 
persons uno have linilteJ 
Englis h-speaking ability . ' 



Payments to States. 



for such persiiiii) with lirait. J 
English-speakini! ability, ext:^.'pt 
that such amouiic sha^l not excccti 
the full sura used pursu at to 
paragraph (1). 

Placemtiiit in five year State 
plan, annual program plan ai> 
countabillty report; V/i ui each 
State's allotment, shall used 
to pay 50/! of cost of vocational 
education for person s m nave 
completed or left school and (1) 
are enrolled in organized pro- 
grams of study for which credit 
is given toward an associate j: 
other degree (not baccalaureate 
or higher degree); and (2) have 
already entered the labor market 
or are uneipployed . 

Each state uses to the oiaxln 
extent possible, the funds re- 
quired to be used for the pur- 
poses specified^ to assist indi- 
viduals described to participate 
in regular vocational education 
programs. 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



Placement In State plan fay Com- 
missioner. Payment to States 5031 
of the cost of vocational educa- 
tion programs for persons with 



Appropriated 1531 of each state's 
allotment undui section 103 (55! 
of nuiioy appropriated for Part t^ 
Subparts ] and 31. 



FY _ 

m $ 880,00l 

m 51,030,0(lC 

1% R 180,0t[ 



APP. 
533/,833,OOC 
?53;»833,00t] 
$687,O83,0OC 



RESULTS 



Funded. 



Appropriation, 



355,^69 handicapped students enrolled In 
vocational education classes m ^1978. 
^ 76-78!! of coiDpiehensive high schools 
report accessibility to the handicapped 
5:-70!; of single district and regional 
vocational high schools report accessl- 
billLy. Most postsecondary Institutions 
reported accessibility. 

70^ of students enrolled In "special 
classes 



165,022 disadvantaged students received 
services ot participated in programs de- 
signed to niect tht'ir needs In H1978 under 
the special funding for programs tor the 



i 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION AMtlEMmS OF 1'J16 (n.L. 94-462,- Title II, 19761 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section 111 




special needs as described in 
jcLuon iiU\a/ u^^ ^i^"~[idnuLCiipptu 


Part A 

jUDparc 1 [ iin) I 


disadvantaged. 1,794,631 disadvantaged 
bervcu Lnruugii OuSic granis in niyio* 


(concimicJ) 




ilisaJviintatLHl persons who luvo 


State Advisory Council; 


355,269 handicapped served through taste 




1 


cofnpli'tt'd or left high scliuol, 


1979: 2,m,000 


graius in I''Y1978, Data on students with 






persons with liiiiited En[;lish- 
speakin^ ability; 100^, of cost of 


State planning; 


limited English-speaking ability lncQf..plete. 
No data on dropouts. 






vocational education programs de- 
scribed In Section lJ2(f),n3(b) 
and UO (for disadvantaged). 


1979; 786,000 

Subpart 2 and 3: 
197B: 537,883,000 
1979; 537,883,000 
1980: 687,083,000 

Subpart 4; 
1978: 20,000,000 
1979: 20,000,000 
1980; 20,000,000 




Section 112 
u 


Federal and state evaluations of 
programs of vocational education, 


Placement In State plan. Each 
state evaluates each program in 
the state which purports to im- 
pact entry level job skills ac* 
cording to the extent to which 
program completers and leavers * 
(i) find employment occupations 
related to their training and 
(11) are considered by their 
employers to be well-trained and 
prepared for emplnyment, 


* 




Section 120 
(b)(U(J)(L) 


Grants to states to conduct 
vocational education proi;ranis* 
Use of grant ii. 


Submission of 5 year state plan 
^nd application; (voluntary) 
Funds may he used to support 
services for vojnon who enter 
projirams designed to prepare 
individuals for eniployiruni in 
jobs which have been traditlon- 
iiUy limited to men, inchidin^; 


Programs of national significance. 
Appropriation. 


16,704,926 enrollments In vocational 
education classes In n[1978^10,236.117 
At secondary level; 2,089,170 at post- 
secondary level; 4,379,689 at adult 
level. 




ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION A,mNDMENTS 0^ 1976 (?.L. 9^462, Title II, 1976) 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section 120 
(b)(1) (J) (I) 
(continued) 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Section 120 
(b)(i)(ll) 



Section 121 



IL 



Crant:i to states to conduct 
vocational education programs. 



Use of funds to Stateu for Work 
study program (fun(l5 from 
Section 120). 



EKLC 



ACTION REQUIRED 



counseling as to the nature of 
such prograis and the difficul- 
ties which may be encountered 
by wonieji In such prograios, and 
job developiDcnt and job follow- 
up service; (L) voluntary vuca- 
tional education for women who 
are now In jobs whichlave been 
traditionally considered jobs 
for females and who wish tu seek 
emplo^TTient in job areas which 
have not been traditionally 
considered jobs for males. 

Placement In State plan; 
(voluntary) placement services 
for students who have success- 
fully completed vocational ed- 
ucatlon programs, subject to 
restrictions contained in para- 
graph (2). 

Policy and placement in state 
plan. Applications from LEA'a 
to state; priority given to 
applications submitted by LEA's 
serving communititis having 
substantial numbers of you ths 
who ha^'t? dropp ed out of school 
or who are unemploved. 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



FY1977 
Fyi978 

mm 
mm 



527,153,(1 
;.'8, 307,0 
510,000,0 
510,000,0 



Appropriation, 



Appropriation. 



Federal 
State/Local 

Work Study. 



m978 
$2,99^,250 



RESULTS 



Funded, Total expenditures (FY1978 and 
FY1977 carry-over funds) for placements 
Services - $1,210,665 
Federal - $ 339^522 

State/Local - J 871, IW 



1978, an estimated 10,500,000 students en- 
rolled in vocational education programs 
preparing for eii)p]o}m'nt. Slightly more 
than 55 billion from Federal, State and 
local sources were expended for vocational 
iducation in n'1978-$5i7 million specific 
from Federal - state and kcah Enroll- 
ment 36,t)73, No data available on dropouts 
and unemployed, 



No 



Funded. FY197B enrollment; 38,673. 
data on dropouts or unemployed. 
Total expenditures; (Fy?8 and Fy77 carry- 
over funds - 516,211,332 
Fedural - $ 6,]];,j2l 
State/Local - $ 9,«2,0I1 



I-Cilislative 
Authority 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 

'-"i-' 3 1976 (p.L. ij^.4B2, Title II, 1976) 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Use of funds for establishing or 
Mpandinn cooperative volitional 
"iJucatlin projjrMs. 

L'se of funds available to States 
•^nder S^aiun 120 for estab 



ishlnr jnrf »„n.ii F^^n programs to inc ude p 



Fundlni; of residential vocation- 
al education schools froir. states 
allotaent, 



ACTION REQUIRED 



Placement in state plans, 



Policy and placement in state 
plan programs to Include pro- 



Use of funds for support of 
State research coordination 
units and for contracts by those 
units pursuant to comprehensive 
plans of program inprovcment, 



funding to Hl^jhaijiavejii^ 
HliL^Li^ll^^Oropoi^ts and 
}2i!i!L '^J!''''i|'lownt . 

Application approval. State 
gives special consideration to 
needs of large urban areas and 
isolated rural areas having 
substantial nirtcrs of youth s 
«ho have dropped out of school 
or wlio are uncmplovej , 

Policy in State plan, Plans of 
program Improvement may include, 
»ng others, improved curricu-' 
lum materials for new and em- 
erging job fields, Including a 
review of any curricula devel- 
oped under this section to in- 
sure that such curricula do not 
rt^flect st ereotrpes b;iseii ^ 
il 'li race, or fliiti_iM i£l_,H|^, 



ACTION UNDEI^TAKEN 



Appropriation, 



Jjipeiiditures (FY1578) 

Federal - $6,715,455 
State/Local - S63,9W,723 



Appropriation, 

Total expenditures - 53,789,281 

Federal - $ 894,200 

State/Local - 52,895,081 



Programs of National Significance 
Appropriations. 

FYi97? - 527,153,000 
FY1578 - 528,307,000 
FV1979 - 510,000,000 
FV1980 - S10,0fl0.00[) 



RESULTS 



Expenditures (n78) Funded 

S 6,715,459 enrollment - 
itate/Local - 5639,475,723 581,238 

Alwst !, of high school students enrolled 
in wrk experience programs. Enrollment - 
ilil,238. No data on dropouts, unemployed 



Funded, 

Total expenditures - - SU4, 963, 735 

Federal expenditures - S 15,2231506 

State/local expenditures - 5129,740,229 



FY1979 - Support was provided for 53 re- 
search currlculuii development demonstration 
and personnel development projects, includ- 
ing Che national network of 6 curriculum 
coordination centers; 10 exemplary voca- 
tional education projects; the iJational 
Center for Research In Vocational Education; 
13 new curriculum development efforts; high 
priority given to projects addressing needs 
of special populations. 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION WWENDOTS OF 1976 (n.L. 9^-^62, Title II, 1976) 



Leqisldtivc 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDEfiT/\KEN 


RESULTS 


Section 132 


Use nf funds tor oxi-raplai'v and 
iiini'V.itimi - di'slKimd 
(vohiiiiary) to dtvulop iraliiini: 
opportunities for persons In 
sparsely populated rural areas 
and for individuals miKratinn 
tm farms to urban areas. 


I'l.icrtL'iit 111 StaU' pl.Kis, 


Approprlatinn, Hon .mm.'cH'1c to 
current di'Vi^lnpment pfOf;r»iiiis, 


InstItiitlon/pti|iul.itloii rados ,ire sl(;nl- 
ficantly hliilmr tor siti;ill town and rural 
areas. See Section 132(a)(1). Ten ex- 
emplary projects started in 1977 w^re sup- 
ported in 1979. The average project enrol- 
ls 71 students, developed 206 Goinniunity 
resource sites (employers) representing 270 
different exploration learning stations. 


lettlun 132 
(a)(5) 


use or Llindis fnr evpmnlarv 

Innovative programs, 


appiuacion approval, rrograms 
may include programs desii;ned • 
to broaden occupational a^ipira- 
tlons and opportunities fur 
youth, with special emphasis 
i;ivea to youth who have acader 
Ic, socioeconomic, or other 


in7F i^ir f\'\*t 

1975-$15j933,000. 


Ten exemplary projects started In 1977 

were SUDDOrted in Tht^ ;^U^•^A(^<i nrn- 

ject enrolled 71 students, developed 206 
corrmity resource sites (enployers) rep- 
resenting 270 different exploratlonal 
learnliu; stations, 






handicapi). 






iecclon 132 
b) 


Use of funds to states for 
exemplary and innovative 
programs, 


Submission of state plan; ap- 
plication. Every contract 
made by a state for the purpose 
of funding exemplary and ino- 
vative projects shall give pri- 
ority to programs and projects 
designed to reduce sex stereo- 
typing in vocational educat'i'on. 


Appropriation. 

J15, 931,000 expanded In 1975. 


Ten exemplary projects started In 1979 were 
aupf^uiiLu ui iiiit ine aveiage project 
enrolled 71 students, developed 206 com- 
i:iuniLy rusource sites (employers) repre* 
sentlng 270 different exploratlonal 
learning stations. 


ection 133 
a)(l) 


rlinHlnff f\T rnirripnliifli r^AiiAlnn 
iuiiuili|^ \JL LUliiLUiUn] QcVeiOP" 

meat programs. 


Placement in state plan. De- 
velopnent and dissemination of 
vov,a:ional education curriculum 
materials for individuals with 
special needSi as described In 
section 110 (handicapped, dis- 
advantaged, limited EnRlish- 


19J9 - 540,745,000 appropriated 
for Program Improvements and 
Supportive Services (Subpart 3), 
See section l]l,(a)(3) page 3 
"Minor i n't**;" 

1975 - 5,1,000,000 expended. 


Support continued for a national network 
of six curriculum Coordination Centers. 
Fyi979 13 new curriculum dcvKipnient ef- 
forts; high priority given to projects 
duuicbsiiiu uLcua Ui bpucidi popuiaiiOnSt 
h specific data on handicapped. 






speaking ability, persons with 
economic need, unemployed, 
dropouts). 




L 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION AflflENDMENTS OP m (P,L. Title II, 1976) 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



FundlnK to states for sui ort 
lU curriculum Jevelopmci,. 
projeas. 



ACTION REQUIRED 



Project Includo-dcvelopmoDt 
of currkuhipi and ^juidance and 
tustin^ iDiicorials deslgiwd to 
overcoine bcx bias In vocational 
education programs and support 
services in vocational education 
proijraras traditionally limited 
to iDembers nf the opposite sex. 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



Appropriation. 

515,933,000 uxpendd in FY1975. 



Programs for vocationalJevelop- Application approval. Programs 



iTient guidance and counseling 
programs and service 



Use of funds to support progranis 
for vocational develcfpment 
guidance and counseling programs 
and services. 



VtM'acloiial duvt'loiwt guidance 
and cooiisellni; pro);raiDS and 
services. 



shall include one or mort; of 
eight programs specified, one 
being establishment of vocation- 
al resource centers to meet the 
special needs of li_andicap|ied 
individuals and iiidlvidilair 
from economically depressed 
communities; or areas as well as 
others, Use of at lease 20?; 
of funds available to the states 
under section 130(a) shall be 
used to support such programs. 

Placement in state plans; use 
of at least 20!! of funds avail- 
able under Section 130(a); to 
include provision of education- 
al and job placement services, 

llfiiJ ^(1^. of fiiniL. Programs 
sliiill include vol. ed, guidance 
•i"d counseling training dcsloned 
to arqualiit giiidanct^ I'ouna^lor 
^^itli (A) the diai^'iii^; work 
p'itLiirns uf womuii, (11) wjvs of 
t^ftectivelv overcofDiiif; 



Appropriation. 



Appropriation, 



Appropriation. 



RESULTS 



Support continued for a national network 
of six curriculum Coordination Centers. 
f^l!)79 thirteen new cucrlciilum develop- 
ment efforts; high priority given to 
projects addressing needs of special 
populations. • 



Funded. 

Total expenditures 

(FT78 h FY?9 carry-over funds) ^ 

$130,9^9,81? 
Federal ^ $ 23,851,290 
State/Local - 5107,098,527 



Funded. Total expenditures - 
(FY78 i Wl carry-over funds) - 

$130,949,817 
Federal - $ 23,851,290 
State/Local - $107,098,527 

Funded. Total expenditures - 
(tY78-FV77 carry-over funds) - 

$130,949,817 
Federal - $ 23,851,290 
State/Local - 5107,098,52? 



'0 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATIOiJ A'.IHENIWS Qp lD]ti (M. ^4-402, Titlo II, 1976) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZE!) 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section 134 
(continued) 




occupational sex stereotyping 
and (C) wavs of assisting 
};irlb and women in select In^; 
careers vilely on chdr occupa- 
tional needs and interests and 
to develop improved career 
counseling materials Uiicli m 
free. Hatch basic grant. 


• 


• 


Section 135 
(a)(2) 


Use of funds to states available 
ander section nO(a) for 
vocational education ptrwnnel 
training. 


to include programs or proja'ts 
which provide in-service train- 
ing for voc. ed. teachers and 
other staff raembers to improve 
the quality of instruction, sup- 
c:vibi,!n, and iidiiiinistraciini of 
Voc. ed. projjranis, and to over- 
come Sttx Masin voc. ed.prmjramb. 


Appropriation, 

556,359,000 expended in 1975. 


Funded. Total expenditures - 
mn i \V1 carry-over funds) - 

Federal - J ll,i69,733 
State/Local - J 21,249,497 


Section 133 
(a)(5) 

CD 


Vocational education personnel 
training. 

1 


Funding may be used to support 
programs to train and provide 
in-service training for teachers 
supervisors, and trainers of 
teachers in vocational education 
to improve the quality of in- 
struction, supervision and 
administration of vocational 
education for persons with • 
llmiied English-speakinij abll- 


19?9 - $^0,?45,000 appropriated 
for Subpart 3 (Program Iraprove- 
ment and Supportive Services), 
See section 131(a)(3). 

1975 - 5^9,359,000 


Fl(1979 - twenty-two new applied research 
and training projects; approximately 751 
of these contained major dlssefiilnatlon 
activities including workshops and orien- 
tation for State personnel regarding pro- 
ject results and products. 






iu and to train or ^retrain 
counsel ing and guidance person- 
nel to meet the special netids 
of persons with limited English 
speaklnij ability, 






12'i 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION 1^/6 (P.L. Titlo II, 1*)]6) 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section UO 

(bid) 



Section 130 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



lljie of funds available U) stdtes 
under Section 130(a) to assist 
til o\v::oniinij ;^£-l;"iC£,i;i5^vj)ijK; 
and hias in voc. cd. 

Fundi;:;; of special programs 
I'^r tii.' disaJvantaRc d. 



Grants for consumer and home- 
maklnj education. 



ACTION REQUIRED 



PlaciiMt in state phn^ and 
annual program plans; matching 
o\ basic p,rant, 



Placecient in State plan; appro- 
priation CO areas with hi^ 
CDQi'tntration of viuith uiidiplov- 
p L'nt^iichuol dropou tb; pamenT 
ol Lull coac ot vocational 
etiucjtioii tor Jis.idv:iiiLavcti 
persons. " 



Placement In state plan; pro- 
grams to encourage participation 
of both lales and females to 
prepare for combining roles 
of homemakers and wage earners; 
encourage elimination of sex 
iaerotypj:^;; in consumer and 
homcfiing education by pro- 
moclnfi the development of cur- 
rlcuiuni materials vhich deal 
with (i) increased numbers of 
women vorkin^ outside the hone 
and chi; (:han^;!ine career patt^-rns 
of men and women. 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



Approprlalion. 



Appropriation. 





Al'Tll. 


Al'P. 


l'J?8 


3^5,000,000 


520,000,000 


1979 


545,000,000 


520,000,000 






(57,J82,000 - 






I'iCtllilt) 


1580 


550,000,000 


520,000,000 






(Sin, 857,000- 






estimated) 


1981 




520,000,000 






estluatod) 


FY 


Ab'TH, 


APP, 


1978 


565,000,000 


540,994,000 


1979 


575,000,000 


543,497,000 


1980 


580,000,000 


543,497,000 



1978 Fedtral expenditures - 
528,307,2^2 



RESULTS 



Funded. Total Expenditures(FYl97e)- 
$4,370,369 

Federal 51,184,403 
State/Local 53,185,966 

165,022 disadvan:a(;ed stadents received 
services or participated in proi;raras 
designed to meet thdr needs in l'Y197tt. 

79,649 - secondary level 
24,845 - postsecondary 
57,952 - adult 



2,946,101 (80X) were females. 
States report expansion of program and 
Increased prograiming for consuner edu- 
cation, nutrition education, parenthood 
education, child developneiit, and growth 
of enrollments in depressed areas. No 
objective evidence of effectiveness of 
this program Is available, 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION .WlENDMEtlTS OF 1916 |p.L. Title 11, DU) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section 150 
(b)(i)(d) 


Grants to states to assist them 
in conducting contiiiraer and 
howaklng education programs. 


Placement in five-year siau» 
plan and annual program planb, 
Programs to encourage, among 
other thlni^s, outreiich programs 
In communities for youth and 
adults, giving considerations 
to special needs such as h-indl- 
cajipud persons, inav include 
bllin^iial Instruction. 


m - 54(U:b,«9 111 toriBiiIa 
s;rants appropri.ittid to st.'itus, 


i,7U0,l)0() students served, 


Section 150 
(<i) 


Consuner and honitiiiiaking ediicatioi 
programs. 


Placement in State plan. Use of 
one :hird of Federal funds In 
each state in economically 
depressed areas or areas with 
high rates of unemployment for 
prograns designed to assist con- 
sumers and to help improve home 
■environments and the quality of 
life. Wi matching required 
except In economically depres- 
sed areas or areas with high 
rates of unemployment where 
matching Is %l Federal and 10'; 
State and/or local. 




Funded 3,659,W1 students served 

Secondary - 2,795,W9 
Postsecondary - 32,3^0 
Adult - 811,152 


Section 161 

(a)(l)(A)(C) 


Development of Information 
eleMLs and uniforn detlnitlons 
for a national vocational educa- 
tion data reporting and account- 
ing system. 


System shall Include, among 
other Iter.s, information on 
vocational (A) students 
(including nice and sex) and 
(C) program completers and 
leavers. 


K 1 5 n 1 i chmJn ^ rt F Wrt" f- ^ 1 
haiaUiiDlUllCUl Ul vDLdllOnai 

Education Data System. 


Collection of data. 


Section 152 
(a)(6) 

X 


Continued existence of The 
National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education. 


Council shall include women who 
are memhers of minority groups 
and who have, in Add If inn rn 
such backgrounds and expeiiencej 
special knowledge of the prob- 
lems of discrimination in job 
training and eiiipluymeni a^iainsL 


tobers appointed by the 
President. 


See menbershlp list. 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION hmmmms of 1^76 (P.L. 94.482, Title 11, 1976) 



Levjislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


AlUUN REQUIRED 


ACTION UtJDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section 162 

m) 

(conlinued) 


1 


woM who are murabers of such 
£roiij)s. 






Section 162 
(a)(8) 


Continuance of National * 
Advisory £ouncil on Vocational 
tducdtion* 


Council shall include individ- 
uals, among others, experienced 
in education, and traininj; of 

handicapDCd nersons and nf^rcnnc 

of hziiyd EnsUsh-speaklnk^, 
abijU^v (as defined in Section 
703(a) of the EleciGntary and 
Secondary Education Act of 
1^65) 


Members appointed by President. 


See membership. 

■ 

• 


btjcttoii 162 
(a)(9) 


Continued existence of The 
Karlonal Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education during the 
period for which appropriations 
are authorized under this Act. 


The council shall include In- 
dividuals familiar with the 
special problems and needs of 
Individuals disadvantaged bv 
tneir socioeconoaiic backgrounds. 


New iiieiDbers appointed by the 
President. 


See membership. 


Section 162 
(a) last 
paragrapn 


Continued existence of The 
National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education; appoint- 
ment of new nitiiiib,ers by the 
President. 


President shall Insure rhyp 
there is appropriate represen- 
tation of both sexes, racial 
and ethnic minorities, and 


Members appointed by the 
President* 


See membership list; 




various geogniphic regions of 
the country. 






Section 172 
(b)(4)(c)(l) 


Training and development pro- 
grans tor vocational education 
personnel - lendershlp develop- 
ment awards, fellowships; use of 
funJs from Section )03. 


Kfjuitiihle distribution of 
awards and fellowships taking 
into account such factors as 
the State's vocational education 
enrollment and the incideiice of 
ynutli untiiiipldvment and 
dropuuLs, 


Appropriation. 

FY1979^ 52^,615, 000 appropriated 
for programs of national signifi- 
cance (Part B, Subpart 2). 


No data available on effects of the inci- 
dence of hltih youth unemployment distri- 
bution. 155 leadership development awards 
in among 18 institutions of higher 
learning, U fellowships at 56 
Insii tut ions. 


ERJC 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 



ly]o) 



Legislative 
Authority 



Sectlun 181 



Section 182 



H 
0 



Secdon 18; 



1 J r-l 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



ACTION REQUIRED 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



'z:'::t:'7;^rTfr^^^ :;r::,:;r:: ;:r::::: ::;;;;::r 
!:s;ir::;;;:;::;!;:;;:::;;;;:;: ::z.T- '"'"^ ■ 



"General respcnslbilities jf 
the r«issioner, cjiisjukation 
with iecreLciry .of Labor. 



Authorizes Coinnii^sioner to make 
grants to and enter into con- 
tracts with appropriate State 
iigtincies, LEAs, post secondary 
education instUucinns, and to 
other nonprofit nrganizations 
especially created to serve a 
Rroup whose language as normally 



used Is other than English; enter vlron^ts where English is the 
into contract, with private for- bngua^e normally used, assis- 
proru agencies and organization^ ance in conducting bilingual 



Development and dissemination of 
accurate Infurmatiun on the 
statui; of bUingual vocational 
training in all paTts of the 
U.S.; evaluatiuii of impact of 
such bilingual vocational 
training on the shortages of 
veil-trained personnel, the 
une:nplov[ tient of persons with 
liiMt ^j English-speakint! abll- 
liy and the abilicy of such 
person^ to acquire sufficli-nt 
jub iikills to contribute fiiUy 
to the economy of the U.S.; 
report their findings 
(CoiEinissioner and Secretary of 
Labor) annually to the President 
and Congress. 



Application; supplying training 
in rccofjnized occupations riiid 
in r\iiu and emerging occupations 
which shall include Instruction 
in the English language designed 14?? 
to insure chat participants in 
the training will be assisted to 
pursue such occupations in en- 



AHII. 
570,000, OC 

S80,000,0[ 



AFP. ACTL'AL 



Fyi980; 

$90,000,000 $4,800,C 



Funding; 

- bilingual vocational train- 
training 
25X - training for instructors 
105! - to develop Instructional 
material, [nethodb, or tech- 
niques for bilingual 
vocational training 



FY 


AOTH. 


1975 


517,500,000 


1976 


517,500,000 


1177 


5fiO, 000,000 


1978 


5711,000,000 


1979 


580,000,000 


1980 


$90,000,01)0 



APP. 



$2.fi 
52, fi 
52, b 
$2,(i 
$2.8 
$7,8 



10 bilingual vocation;! training prograais 
funded in \m to tr« n 630 persons for 
employment in recogni ed occupations. In 
previous yer., wher the appropriation 
was used tc fund ouiy training programs 
about 'U prujtas mt tundd annually to 
train about 1500 persons; Report by 
CoriDiissioner of Education and Secretary 
of Labor to President and Congress, 
August, 1978; studies ongoing, 



Projects funded have generally reported 
high pldCLment rates. Inflationary costs 
have substantially reduced the size of 
the program over the years from 2500 
trainees in 1975 to 63? in 19/9. Costs 
[iLT trainee have risen from $1120 in 1975 
to $2857 in 1979. 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION AmENMS OP 13U (P.L, 94-^182, Title 11, 19761 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Seccloi; 1^4 
(conciniieii) 

Section 185 

H 
0 

u 


Use of Federal funds for bilin- 
gual vocational trainiii[;, ^;rancs 
and contracts under Section 184, 

i 


vocational training tor persons 
of all ages in all cooimanitles 
of the U.S. which are duslsni'd 
to insure that viicational 
trainiiii; priv.raiis are avaiLiblti 
to ail individuals who desire 
and need such bilinpaal 
vocational (iducation. 

Application approval; may be 

llCkJil til.* ill l<>ll!ll.;.^1 

usiu itir [{) Ml in/jLii vof.i- 
Uonal training prui;raiiis for 
pt^rions who have conipleted or 
left elementary or secondarr 


AFP, ACTUAL 
FY19?8; 

570,000,000 $2,800,000 

m,m,m s2, 800,000 $2,^9,000 

FY1980; 

590,000,000 54,800,000 
Funding; 

65!1 - bilingual vocational 
training 

lOi! - to develop instructional 
material, methods or ttch- 
niques for bilingual voca- 
tional training 


• 

About m of the trainees had 6 years or 
fewer of U.S. or English schooling. 


school and who are available for 
education by a postsecondarv 
educational Institution; {1) 
same for persons who have 
already entered the labor mar- 
ket and who desire or need 
training or retraining to 
achieve vear-rjund employment, 
adjust to cha'iglng manpower 
neeas, expand thdr range nf 
skills, or advanct; in employ- 
ment, and (J) training allow- 
ances fur participants in 
bilingual vocational training 
programs subject to the same con- 
iiicions and linitations as set 
lurth in Section 111 of CETA 
of W], (Refers to econoni- 
icallv Jlsadviintaf;ed) 





Legislative 

A',ithority 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS OSING THE 
EDUCATION AMENTS OF M (P.L. "t'^ M) 



Section 186 



Section 187 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



ACTION REQUIRED 



Authorizes diraiDissioner to make 
riraiits to or enter Intu m- 
trjvts with Stjtes or eJucatlon- 
iMtitytions, either public 
private, hmm of suns 
e%r,ded by an applicant for 
the purpose described in 3dc- 
Cion 1S7 and set out in that 
application. 



Use of grants and contracts 
under Section 



Approval of application. In 
assist tlitim (.Siates nr educa- 
tional iiistitutluns) in cim- 
Jucting trainini; for instruc- 
tors of bUi^Lul^ vocational 
training pro|;raras, and uhuiiever 
the Coraoiss loner determines 
that it will contribute to 
wrrylng out the purposes of 
this part (Bilinjiual Vocational 
Tfalninj!), assist t\\m In con- 
ducting trainini; for instruc- 
tors in bilinjjual vocatiimal 
education programs. 

Approval of application; vol- 
untary use of fund for - (1) 
providing preservlce training 
designed to prepare persons 
to participate in _billnj;uj_ l 
vocational training or voca- 
tional education programs as 
instructors, aids, or other 
ancillary personnel such as 
counselors, and inservice and 
development prugraras designed 
to enable such personnel to 
continue to improvu their qual- 
Itlcations while par.ticipatlng 
in sucli prograias; and (2) 
felloushlps or tralneesHps for 
persons engagtid in such pre- 
service or ..rvice training. 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



•5/! of funds under this nart 
(Subpart 3) used to conduct 
training for instructors, 



Appropriation. 



RESULTS 



IW'i - Three instructor training programs 
will provide preservlce and inservice 
training for about 130 Instructors and 
staff to work with bilingual vocational 
training programs. Study in progress. 



1579 - Three instructor training prograns 
will provide preservlce and inservice 
training for about 130 Instructors and 
staff to work with bilingual vocational 
training programs. Study in progress. 



ANALYSIS OP LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION AMf1I!!lDMENTS OF 1^76 (P.L. ^i-^, mw. II, 1976) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 




Authiu'i;:d5 Conuibsioiier, from 
suis ?\dit availdbic lor .;rjius 
and contracts under ihis sec- 
tion pursuant to Section 183, 
tJ iiukd grjntii and ciUlt iwio 
contracts with Statiis, public 
and private educational insti- 
t'iCiJiis, and Lo other appropri- 
ate niiijprutit or|;anizatio[ii 
and enter into contracts with 
private for-profit individuals 
and organizations; authorizes 
CoMsiiioner to pay each appU- 
cant which has an application 
approved under Section iS9B an 
anoun: tqual to the total sunis 
expended by the applicant fur 
the purposes described in 
Section 18? and set forth in 
the application. 


Grants and contracts to assist 
agencies mentioned in develop- 
ing instructional material, 
methods, or techniques for 
l)ilii)k!ual vocational tmininp. 


10:i of appropriation (see Stnitlon 
182(a) of same) used for such 
purpose. 


« 


Section 189 


Use of grants and contracts in 
accordance with applications 
approved under Section 185B. 

i 


Approval of application. Hay 
be used for: (l)research in 
biliniiual vocational traininp; 
(2) training programs designed 
to faniillarize State agencies 
and training Institutions 
with research findings and 
successful pilot and demon- 
stration projects in bilingual 
vocallonal trainins: (3) ex- 
perimental, developmental, and 
pilot programs and projects 
designed to test the effec- 
tiveness of research fliidinjis; 
and (;) other demonstration and 
dissemination projects. 


Appropriation: 

mm-. $2,800,000 
mn: 52,800,000 
mm: $4,80O,O[)|) 


Planned and ongoing studies. 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION mmmms of 19?6 (P.I,. <}H'U, Titlo II, 19161 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section 191 


Provision of emurgency assist- 
*incu to LEAs in urban and 
rural areas to modernizii, re- 
model, renovate facilities to 
provide vocational education. 


Application to Coniinissioner, 


t 




Section 193 


Emergency assistance for re- 
modeling and renovation of ■ 
vocational education racillties. 


APDllcations aonrnyal ^r^r<lr^• 
for jLMjroval frikiin' Inrn 
;iccount the rate or vouth un- 
emplovneiit in area, niimber of 


Auuiori2ation. 


• 

Funded. 

Total expenditures; $U4,96],?J5 
Federal - $ 15, 22], 506 
State/Local - $129,740,229 






unemployed vjuth aced 17 








tliroui^h 31 resldini; in area, ik 

fUH-LHiu^t VL 3ULU JUULII db 

compared to vocational educa- 
tion enrollmenr in rh^* IPA 
abilitv of facility to comnlv 










with standards adopted bv the 
Architectural Barriers Act of 










1%3. 






Section 193 
{b){E) 


Emergency assistance for re- 
modeling and renovation of 


Application approval, Approval 
dependent upon ability of 
facility to comply with stand- 
ards adopted by ik Architect- 
ural Barrier Act of 1%8. 


Appropriation, 


Funded, 




vocational education facilities. 






Section 195 

1 : ) 


Defines "area vocai;lonal edu- 
cation school: and "post- 
secondary educational institu- 
tions", mentioning persons who 
have left high school, elemen- 
tary or secondary schools, 


* 




* .Jt. 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS USING THE 
EDUCATION AMMENDMENTS OF ID76 (P.L. 94-^82, Title II, 1976) 



'-eyisbtive 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


■ ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section 193 
(7) 

Section 193 
(16) 

Suction 193 
(17) 


DeflnlLton of "handicapped". 

Defines "disadvantaged" as 
persons (other than handicapped) 
who h.ive academic or economic 
ht'nJlcaps and wku require special 
Services and asiiistance in order 
to enjble checi to succeed in 
vocational educadon programs. 

Defines "low Income family 
or individuals" as such families 
or Individuals who are deter- 
mined to be low-incurae according 
CO Che latest available dau 
from the Department of teerce. 


The term "handicapped", when appl 
deaf, speech impaired visually h 
paired persons, who by reason th 
01 their handicapping condition, 
education assistance or who requi 


ied to persons, means persons who a 
andlcapped, seriously emotionally d 
ereof re(|uire sped.il edunitlon and 
cannot succeed in the regiiliir vocat 
re a modified vocatioiiaJ education 


re mentally retarded, hard of hearing, 
tsturbed, crippled, or other health im- 
reliitid S'^rvlLcs, and who, because 
lunal education program without special 
prosraiii, 

1 ^ 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 
MIT E»„C«IO« ACT ,«SC A Chapter 10)*SaDnT,OK FOR ADKS 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section 



Section 1202(c) 



OSC 20 

Section 1204 
(a)(2) 



Section 1205 
(b)(1) 



14. 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Ailulc public educdtlon. 



ACTION REQUIRED 



FUliit! of i;eiicral state appllca 
tlon and submission of 3 year 
state plan: establlilifnent uf 
programs of adulr publu' educa- 
tion that will enable all adulc; 
to continue their edacatioii to 
at least the level of cumpletlon 
of Secondary school. 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



Apprupriations. 



RESULTS 



Funded. 

1.6fl million people served In Adult Basic 
Education in 1977. Of these 150,000,000 
cooipleted 8th grade, 107,749 obtained 
employment or better Jobs and IB/jJJ 
were able to forgo public assistance. 



-^^^^^^^^^ ::,:;ret '''''' '''' '''' ^'^^ '^^''^ 

h i.idividuds J r V " '"''^ '''^ ^"^^"'^y ''^^ "i^^ l^vel of education of 

occu. i V ^ ^^^'^y "^hers to inproving their ability to benefit f™ 

:::::: i^etoit^ 2:::;;;:;::;!;^^ ^ ^^^^-'^ -^'^'^'^ ^-^p^^^-'^ ^'^^^^^ 



Allotment and reallotment of 
grant funds. 



State plan; S150,000 to each 
state and remainder of allotment 
to be based [in ratio of number 
of adults (16 and over) w ho do 
have a certificate of^ ^djinril^ 



from a school providing; si'co nd- 



Federal grants for adult 
educacion; state plans. 



dry education (or its e(|ulvti 
lenO and who are not currently 
required to be enrolloJ in 
schools in sudi state to the 
number of such adults in all 
states. 

Filing of general state appllca 
tlon and submission of state 
plan with plan setting forth a 
program for the use of funds 
provided to carry out the 
stated purpose in Suction 1201 
with respect to all sei;iiiLMits of 
the adult population 



Appropriation. 

FY AUT 



APP. 



1978 5200,000,000 S 80,500,0 
1975 210,000,000 $90,750,0 
1980 2iO.OOO,Onfl 51110,000,0 



Funded 



ApDronrlatlons. 



Funded. 

31^ served In bilingual education. 



EKLC 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION ACT (USC 20, Chapter 30) BASIC EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 



Levjislaiivo 
Authoritv 



t')ii:) 



Secti'on 120li(a) 



Section 1209(b) 



H 
0 



Section Ulla 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Fderal grants for aJult 
vJucatlon; state plans. 



Grants for special projects for 
the elderly. 



Escablishiaent of National 
Advisory Council on Aault 
Education. 



Grants for improvenient of 
educational opportunities for 
adult Indian^, 



ACTION REQUIRED 



Filing of general State applica- 
tion and subaiibsio!) of state 
plan which provides for adulc 
basic education programs for 

Filing of general application 
and submission of 3 year state 
plan. Provision of educational 
programs for elderlv persons 
v hose ability to speak and read 
the English lanjzua^te is limited 
and vho live in areas with a 
culture JifferdiL than their owii 

Appointment of nenibers by the 
President. Henibers to include 
persons knowledgeable in the 
filed of adult education 
including education of persons 
with liniited English-speaking 
ability . 

Filing of general state applica- 
tion and submission of applica 
[ion. Participation by individ- 
uals to be served and tribal 
coimQunities in the planning and 
development uf the project. 
Priority to applications from 
Indian educational agencies, 
organizations and institutions. 



ACTION UNDEI?rAKEN 



Not appropriate 



No information on appropriations. 
Authorized through FY1983. 



Appropriations. 



Appropriations. 

1979 ^ 55,930,000 

1980 - 55,830,000 

1981 • $5,^0,900 

Authorized for each fiscal year 
ending prior to October 1, 1983 
f8,000,000 for eacli FY. 



RESULTS 



Not funded. 



No data. 



Funded. 



Funded. Awards made to 59 applicants 
in FY19?9, Estimated 51 awards in 
Fyi980 and Fyi9Bl. 



ini rn„..,„r. ^W^^^ LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 

ADULT EDUCATION ACT (USC 20, Chapter 30) BASIC EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 



Legislative 
Aathufity 



Section L'ii3 

(b)(1) 

(Continued) 



Section 1205 
(b)(8) 



Section 1205 
(b)(ll) 



Mo 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Federal grants for adult 
tiducaiion; state plaib. 



Federal funds for grants to 
States for adult education. 



ACTION REQUIRED 



in the state, idcluding resi- 

dents of rural jr^a s^> residents 

of urban areas with high rates 

of uneniployrient, a_vli ilts wit h 

lhiUe^dJnj5n_Rjn^^^ 

an d :nstituLionari;!ed adults ! 

Filing nf general state applica- 
tion and suhoiission of state 
plan with state plan describing 
the means by which representa- 
tives of special adult popula- 
tions (among various other rep- 
resentatives), including resi- 
dents of rural areas > residents 
01 urbaa areas with high rates 
of un employment, adults witli 
limited English lan^iuac e~iils. 
^ have been involved in the 
development of the plan and will 
continue to be involved in 
carrying out the plan. 

Filing of general State applica- 
tion and submission of state 
plan through its state educa- 
tional agency; provision of 
special assistance to persons 
;peakin^ 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



with limited English's 



ability carried out in'cooTdin- 
atlun with proijrams of biliniiual 
education undir the Vocational 
Education Act of 196]. 



Appropriation. 



Appropriations. 

Fyi979 - $ 90,750,000 
FV19flO - $100,000,000 
F\'l9ai ' $100,000,OUO(estimate) 



RESULTS 



See Section 1205(b)(1), 



Funded; provision of bilingual adult 
education programs; constitutes 3U 
total population served. 



ERIC 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section IJlla(a) 



Section 121la(b) 



Section I211a(c) 



Section i211b 



Section 1211c 
(P.L. 95-561) 



^^'^^''SIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTION'S \m 
»D01T EOOCmON ,,Ct ,„SC 20, C.pt.,- 30)*2aw„ON FOI, mm 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



f^ranLji for pldnnlng, pilot and 
Jenionstration projects which are 
Jesignd to plan for, tehC, and 
dmKbtrdto the efkcti^cm^ss :)f 
programs for prcwidin^ adult 
cduc^Uon for Indiana. 



ACTION REQUIRED 



Sane as above (1211a) 



traiics to Indian tribes, Indian 
iiistuutions, and Indian organ- 
isations to develop and e^iCab- 
llsh educational servicds and 
programs specifically designed t 
improve educational opportunitie 
f^r Indian adulcs « 

Cranes and contracts with public 
agencies and institutions, and 
organizations for dissemination 
of information and evaluation 
federally assisted programs 
involving Indian adults . 

Crants for operation of special 
adult education prograiBs for 
Indochina refupees. 



Same as above (1211a), 



Funding of Adult Education 
progranis for ajul^^iri^^^ 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



Same as above (1211a). 



Same as above (1211a) 



Same as above (1211a). 



Submission of applications and 
plan* 



Same as above (1211a(a)), 



Appropriations. 



SO. 



1979 

1580 

IMl - $0,000,000 



500,000 (estimated) 



Submission of applications by 
applicant to Scatt; Educational 
agency; review of applicatiun 
by state. 



N'ot appropriated. 



RESULTS 



Same as above (1211a), 



Same as above (1211a). 



Funded. Expenditures - 
1977-65 grants made serving 20,000 adult 
Indochina refugees. 510,029,327. Grants 
for FY1978 made to 65 state and local 
agencies to serve 30,000 participants; 
130 full-time and 530 part-time staff 
employed in these programs. 
Funded. 31? served in bilingual 
education, 

Not funded In Fyl978 and 1-71979. 

escimate ?2, 500,000. 
FYl^lSl estimate $0,000,000. 
No information. 
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ERIC 



I-egislacive 
Authority 



Section J? 11 



Section 3712 



Si'ctiiin mi 




Section 27M 

(c) 



Section m<j 
U)(c) 



Section 28 



Section 2fl09 
(a)(;) 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS m 

mn, Chapter 32) 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



ACTION REQUIRED 



RESULTS 



Purpose of Subchapter; to stlmnl'te a luTt r f ■ • 



fewrch desonstratluii, Md 
pilot project!; to lurthtr 
purpusii in Sectiun 2711, 



Appropriation, 



D^'slCiutlon of cownitv action 
agencies. 



Swr youth recreation program, 



Special programs and assistance 
Senior Opportunities i Service" 

I 

Financial assistance for "Rural" 
Housing Developjiwit and 
Kehabilitation" program. 



Consultation with heads of other 
federal agencies responsihle for 
programs relating to work and 
training programs, physical and 
economic develo pmpnr, etj. 



Appropriation: funds allocated 
on basis of relative number of 
unemployed p ersofK as well as 



other criteria. 

Appropriation: identify and meet 
the needs of poor persons abovn 
Jje of bO . " 

Appropriation: assistance to 
agencies providing services to 
Ei Mgnt or seasonalj amwnrbr^ 



w Native ;\riericdns which strve 
areas dufined as niral; designed 
to assist low-incune families 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 
ECONOtilC OPPORTONITY ?mK\ |USC 42, Chapter 12) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section M 
(a) 


To provide disaJvanUKed urban 
and rural youth with opportunity 
for physical fitness instruction 
and counseling services 
I including Instruction concerninj 
study practices, career opportun* 
Itici,, job rtsponsibilitiey, 
health and nutrition, and drujj 
tiouat eaucdiionj fnroujjii regu- 
lar association with college and 
university athletes and 
instructors, 


Appropriation. 






Section 2825 


Research and pilot projects 
designed to assure more effective 
use uf human and natural re- 
sources of rural American and 
to slow the migration from 
rural areas due to lack of 
econnic opportunity, thereby 


Submission of plan; appropria- 
tion; development and Implt- 
mentation of pilot projects 
which (1) aid elderly persons 
to achieve greater self- 
sufficiency, (2) focus upon the 
problem of rural poverty, (3) 
assure a more effective use of 
human and natural resources of 
rurai America to slow migration 
from rural areas, thereby re- 
ducing population pressures In 
urban centers. 


■ 




H 
H 

Ui 


reducing population pressures 
In urban centers. 






Section 2832 


Establish 2 assistant Directors 

tor rrirfniinirv ArMnn* 

1 Urban and 1 Rural to assure 
proper expenditure of funds- 
Repealed by Sup. U. 








Section 283J 


Rural Areas - Steps to extend to 


Appropriation. 






(a) 


rural areas* 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PRQGO (USC -12, Chapter 321 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section 
(b) 



Section 2833 
(c) 



H 
H 

Secdon 2833 
(d) 



Section 2928b 
(0 



Section 2932 
(a) 



1 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Establishes criteria for equit- 
.ible disuibiition of assistance 
l^etucdi urban or rural area:^. 



Assistance to public and private 
nonprofit agencies - uses 
"rural" areas once. 



Urban- Rural Cooperation in areas 
such as interchange of personnel 
related projects, etc» 

Equitable distribution of bene- 
fits between rural and urban 
areas. 

Financial assistance for day 
care projecLs* 



ACTION REQUIRED 



To take Into consideration the 
relative number of (1) low- 
incodie faiQilieti unefoployed 
persons; (1) low-lncotne faiollies 
[2] iiikniplovd pd'aui is; (3) 
persoiib receiving; casli or other 
assisL-inu- on a needs basis; 

school Jr tf|n)ut; (5) educa- 
tion; (6) persons rejected (or 
military service; and (7) poor 
persons living in urban places 
corapared to nufsber living in 
rural^ places, 

Appropriation. 
Asastance if the Director 
determines that it is not feasi- 
blt to establish a ouimunity 
action agency within a reason- 
able period of time, 



Appropriation. 
Adminlsirative measure. 



Appropriation and allows up to 
%l funding for projects under 
which children from low-lnconie 
families or from urban and 
rural and larger concentrations 
or proportions of low-income 
persons may receive day care. 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



1 . 



EKLC 



ANALVSIii Oi LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS Hi 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section 2967 



Section 2971c 



Section ^9/9 
(b) 



Section 29ii2 



Section 2982a 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



ACTION REQUIRED 



ACTION i;:;dlrtaken 



RESULTS 



Provide for nondiscrimination. 



Distribution of bendiics bdwetinl hL-nctita of this chapter ho 
rural and urban areas. ilisLributed equitablv botveen 

resljL'fits of rm\ and uriun 
areas; adopt Icn of apprcpriatd 
i adiTiinlstrtitivt ix-asurub, 

! Crant, concriict, or aerteinent 
I under Subchapter VI (AJdiinis- 
I tration anJ Coordination) 
1 provide that no person wi:h 
I resnonstbilitltiS on [lie 
tion will discriiT,in.tte vlch 
respect to anv such nroi;raiii, 
project, or actlvltv beiause 
of race^ creed, colpr> nar hinaj, 
origin, sex, poliiical ai'liLi- 
tlon, or bellefj. 

ta-requires Sec. of Labor to obtain from the Sec. of Comrce, thu Scc. at UM, the director o^ the CooimunltY Services Administration 
and the head of any other Federal agency administering a trainlnt; nroijram, such emnlovncnt information as will facilitate the placement 
of individual being trained. 



Purpose: establish special pro- 
grams of assistance to non- 
profit private ipcally initiated 
community development 
corporations, 

Financial assistance to community 



development corporation and othei fjrant agri^ement: used "economic 



afiUiaud-and supportive agen^ 
cies and orjjanizations for pur- 
pose of carrying out purposes 
of Subchapter VII Part A (L'rban 
and Rural special impact 
programs). 



Appropriation: j^lves criteria of 
corporations uslnfi "urban" and 
"rural" unemi)lovment "low 
income perscnsT 



Appropriation: approval of 



development: In Sections 
2982a. (a)(1) and (^), but 
P.L. 95-5o{i chani^e them to 
read "business and uiinmerdal 
develonmtnt". 



ERIC 
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0 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PROGRAfl (USC 42, Chapter 32| 



Legislative 
Authority 



Suction im 



Sccclon mi 
(b) 



Section 29a2b 
(a) 



Section 2932b 



P.L. 95-51 
Section 2932b 



ERIC 



None-Dlsallou financial assistance in the relocation of estahllshments if such relocation would result in a substantial Increase in 
uneiaplovnient in the ares of original location, 



Establisliiis criteria for equit- 
able cllstrlbuiion of assistance 
between urban and rural areas. 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



ACTION REQUIRED 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



Requirenencs for receiving 
financial assistance. 



Requirements for financial 
assistance to community 
economic development programs. 



Requires comunlty econonilc 
development program to specify 
In some detail the development 
goals and Llm^^table. 



To take Into consideration for 
relative of (1) low-income 
families; (2) unemployed persons 
(3) persons receiving; cash or 
other assistance on a needs 
basis; (4) school dropouts 
(5) adults with less than eighth - 



grade education ; (6) persons 
rejected tor niilltarv service; 
and (7) £Oor persons living in 
urban places compared to number 
living in rural places. 

Appropriation; apnroval of grant 
agreement; no assistance to any 
community econonic development 
program unless requirements are 
net. 

Appropriation; trainlni* oroerams 
designed wherever feasible to 
provide those persons who 
successfully complete such 
training w/sklUs which are also 
in demand in communities, neigh- 
borhoods, or rural areas other 
than those for which programs 
are established under this part. 



1 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM |USC 42, Chapter 32) 



Legislative 
Authority 




ACTION REQUIRED 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 
1 . 



RESULTS 



Section 29a3b 
(a) 



Section 298ia 



Section 298; 
(0 



Section 2985 
(b) 



ERIC 



Limltadons on Asslstance- 

1) any coop, assoc. must have 
minimura of 15 active nitinibers 
a fnajorlty of which are low- 
Incofiie rural persons. 

2) technical assistance, 
i) financial assistance. 

M app. If fulfilling or uUI 
fulfill a need for services 
supplies or facilities which 
isn't being ir.et otherwise. 

Establishment of Model Community 
Economic Development Finance 
Corporation. 

Development Loans prerequisites 
to loans, guarantees or other 
financial assistance. 



Appropriation; to provide fin- 
ancial support for communltv 
economic development corporation; 



cooperatives other affiliated 
and supportive agencies and 
organizations associated with 
economic development 



corporations, 



Dev. Loan Fund; Composed of 
Rural Dev. Loan Fund and Communltl' 
Dev. Loan Fund Director to u^e 
services of Farmers Home Admin- 
istration in administering the 
fund. 

Sec. of H.U.D., after consulting Policy, 
with director^ to assist com- 
munity dev. corp. and local 
coop, associations to qualify for 
and receive technical assistance, 
Lounseling and loans to spoiisors 
of low and muderate - Income 
huusing 



1 



1 K ; 



mYSIS OP LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM (USC 42, Chapter 32) 



Legislative 

Authority 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



ACTION REQUIRED 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



Section M 

(c) 



Section m\h 
(a) 



Provldii for Sec. of Ag. or Adinin- 
istracor of U:ms \\m Adminis- 
tration, after consul tiny'', with 
i)lrector, to take iiiiccbdary steps 
to Insure thai coiiiiiiu.it ty dev, 
corporation and local cooperative 
associations shall qualify for 
.ind receive assistance vlth 
housinj; development according to 
the Housini; Act of \W Consoli- 
dated Farmers llonie Administration 
Act of 1961, Rural Dev. Act of 
1!)]2, and other programs under 
.S. Director of Auriculture. 

Financial assistance for Native 
American Projects, 
Authorization for financial 
assistance to public and non- 
profit agencies; consultation 
4th other Federal agencies to 
jvoid duplication^ Includes such 
Jubllc and nonprofit private 
j^encles serving Hawaiian Natives 
jnd Indian organizations In 
iirban or ruraj^ nonrescrvatlon 
iireas. 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM (USC 42, Chapter 32) 



Legislative 

Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section imi 
(a) (c) 


To insure that (1) recipients 
adopt procedures for determining 
and Impleiaenting priorities for 
providing of such assistance 
(including such outreachi 
training, and support services, 
as may be necessary) » including 
particularly the needs for 
service on the part of signifi- 
cant segments of the population 
(Sup. 11 p. 1554) of eligible 
clients with special difficul- 
ties of access to legal services 
or special legal problems 
(including elderly and handi- 
capped individuals): and (li) 


NOTE; 

P.L.95-222, Section, Dec. 28, 
1977, 91 Stat. 1619, provided 
that "This act [amending sec- 
tions 2996, 2996c, and 2996e 
to 2996f and 29961 of this 
title] may be cited as the 
"Legal Services Corporation 
Act Amendments of 1977." 


• 




P 
H 


appropriate training and support 
services are provided in order 
to provide such assistances to 
such significant segments of the 
population of eligible clients. 








^Section 2996f 
(a) (2) (A) 


To establish) In consultation 
vlth the Director of the Office 
of Hanagement and Budget and 
with the Governors of the 
several states, mim income 
levels (taking into account 
family size, urban and rural 
differences and substantial 
cost-of-living variations) for 
individuals eligible for legal 
assistance under this subchapter 


Policy 






Section 2996f 
(3) 


To iubure that grants and con- 
tracts are made so as to provide 
the most economical and effec- 
tive delivery of legal assist- 
jnce to persons in both urban 
and rural aruas. 






• 




ANALVSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PROGRAi'l (USC 42, Chapter 32) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section li 
(PL 93-t;i) 


Mandated a joint study by the 
Senate Conmictee on Labor and 
Public Welfare (now the Senate 
Coronictee on Human Hosjurces) 
and the House Commie tee on 
Educutioii and Labor. 


To include consideration of an 
appropriate adminiiitrative 
agency for the conduc-t ot pro- 
grams after .luly 1, PJ?5 under 
this Subchapter Conmunlty 
Lconumlc Development) a review 
of the extent to which programs 
under this subchapter meet the 
overall needs of the Nation 
for economic development pro- 
grams and the extent to which 
there is maximum iitlli;!ation of 
all federal and public and 
private aijencies having respon- 
sibilities under this sub- 
chapter due J;muary 4, 197t) 






Section 2982b (d) 
P.L. 95-51 

H 
0 


Requires community economic 
development program to specify 
in some detail the development 
Koals and timetable. 

t 


Appropriation 


1 


i 

r 1 ' 
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mVSIS OP LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUllITY PROGRAM (USC 42, Chapter 32) 



Legislative 
Authority 



SuDChapter VII 
Part C 

Section 2983a 

(a) 

Section 2963a 
(b) 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



ACTION REQOIRED 



Development loans to comanlty Appropriation, 
economic developient program. 

Financial assistance to any low- Authorization. 
IncoiDe rural family. 

Authorizes director to provide Authorization, 
financial assistance to local 
cooperative associations or 
local public and private non- 
profit organizations in rural 
areas containing concentrations 
of low-income persons for purpose 
of establishing and operating 
coop, programs for fanning, pur- 
chasing, marketing, processing, 
and to improve their income as 
producers and their purchasing 
power as conswrs, and to 
provide such essentials as credit 
and health services. Cost 
which may be defrayed shall be 
Included but not be limited to- 
ll ad. costs at staff and 
overhead; 

2) costs of planning and 
developing new enterprises; 

3) cost of acquiring technical 
assistance; 

4) Initial capltal-(if director 
deems necessary for social 
or financial reasons). 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



ERLC 



I 



ANALYSIS OP LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOP 
C.E.T.A. OP 1978 (P.L. 95-524) 



Legislative 
. Authority 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



ACTION REQUIRED 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



Section I 
Title I 



Section 3 
(8) 

Title I 



Section 3 
(11) 

Section 3 
{^)(a) 
Title III 

Section 3 

mil 

Title lU 

Section 3 
(12) 

Section 5 
Title V 



Submission of application and a 
comprehensive employiDent and 
training plan to the Sec. o^ 
Labor. 



To provide for the iaxlmum Submission of application and a Appropriation. ' funded, 
feasible coordination of olans, 
programs and activities under 
this act with econoailc develop- 
ment, coouDunlty development and 
related activities r Kh as voc. 
ed^ fitc, 

Provision of job training and 
employnient opportunities tor 
economically disadvantaged, 
un employed or underemployed 
persons. 

The tern " economically disadvantaged" means a person who (A) receives, or is a member o^ a famllv which (i) receives cash welfare 
payments under a Federal, State, or local welfare program. See ACT. 



The term " handicapped individual means any individual who has a physical or mental disability which for such Individual constitutes or 
results in a substantial handicap to employment. | 

None. Except as provided in subparagraph (B) of this section, the terra "area of substantial uneoiplovient " means any area of sufficient 
size and scope to sustain a public service employment program and which has an average rate o^ unemployment of at least 6.5!l for the 
most recent 12 months as determined by the Secretary. | | 

yith respect to determinations made for FY79 and for parts A, B. and C of Title II fov any fiscal year, such term (area of substantial un* 
employ ment) means an area of sufficient size and scope to sustain such a program and which has an average rate of unenployment of at 
least f>M for any three consecutive months within the most recent 12-month period as determined by the Secretary. 

I 

The term "Hawaiian Native" means any individual any of whose ancestors were natives, prior to 1?78, of the area which now consists of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 



Reports by Secretary of Labor. 



Development of information re- 
lating to number of individuals 
who have attained age 16 and who 
are members of a family equal to 
or less than 70X, Ml of 
the lower living standard Income 



level for the jurisdiction of 
each prime sponsor. 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS f^OR 
C.E.T.A. OF 1578 (P.L. 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section 5 (C) 



Section 101(a) 
(M(a)(l) 
Tick I 



Section 103 
Title I 



H 

[Jsectlon 103 

(a)(5) 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Reports by Secretary of Labor, 



ACTION REQUIRED 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



KjPort by Che Joint Economic Co^lttee on the abllUv 'of targeted structural ™ploy.ent and training 
uik.T.pluyiiient ^ ^^^^^ ^ IHI area having a high level of 



Funding of progranis upon sub- 
mission of approval of plans. 



Funding of programs upon subds- 
nlon of application and plans 
and their subsequent approval. 



Master plan to include a descrip^ 
tion of the prime sponsors of 
cipplicaclon procedures to select 
and place individuals on the ad- 
ninistrative staff, methods to be 
used to identify and place par- 
ticipants in such programs and 
arrangements made with respect to 
providing ^uch participants vlth 
job search assistance , counseling 
and other services, 

Prime sponsors, master plans to 
include a description of arrange- 
ments to insure that (A) emplov- 
ment and training services, in- 
cluding the development of job 
opportunities, will be provided 
to those most in need of them, 
including low-income persons , 
landicapped individuals, persons 



fjcin^ barriers to employment 
commonly experienced by older 
workers, and persons of limited 
Hntjlish-spLMkini; ablliu . 



Appropriation. 



Appropriation. 



Funded. 



Funded . 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATURE ACTlOto 1' 
C.E.T.A, OF 197S (P. I. n-)2i 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION LliDEKTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section lOj 

(a)(3) 

(Continued) 




Prhe sponsor:) aascer pl.iiis t.^ 

ini'llini' A ,1 »">sif* r i rW 1 1 M .1/ •;»>»• irt. 

iin-iuu^. (1 ULSLi i[iuiili u; arfiinc:^ 

are devflopfj wliich will k^.: w 
bkili Ji'velupii;i:nL anj job onpor- 
tunidcs for par:ia|Mn:s in 
uccupj:ii..ii> LrjJ:::.T[].illv lir.itu. 


■ 










10 iniliviiluals [ii^ .^wx-^w^ ^' 








Section 103 
la)(iO) 

lltit! I 


Funding of programs upon submia- 
slon uf application and plans 
and their subsequent approval. 


SilX. 

rume spuiipOrs, n.iiiLur p.iiH:; t' 

Include a description of plans 
and activities to coord mate, 
strengthen and tra^nin^ activi- 
ties under this Act with ci-on."- 
ic development activitiosTn" t'liL- 


- 


'^unded. 








private sector. 








Section 103 
H (b)(2) 
W Title I ■ 


Funding of prograins upon submis- 
sion of application and plans 
and their subsequent approval. 


Prime sponsors' annual plan 
shall Include a description of 
the eligible population identi- 
fied by race, sex, national 
origin, and ;\nd the Drono^ed 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 


■ 






activities and services for 
part'cipants :roin these ,signlfi- 
cant sesments of the eligible 
population. 








Section 103 
(b)(J) 
litli! I 


Funding of programs upon submis- 
sion of application and plans 
and their subsequent approval. 


Prime sponsors' annual plans 
swdiL iiiLiuue a QcscripcLon or 
specific services for Individual; 
who are experiencing seven 
handK'aps in obtainiiiT^rpi^'.- 


Appropriation. 


Funded. 








M i ni' 1 u J Mhpfiui iv rju^rnnj]!. ' 

lii'k craldU iais, rL-quin- basic 












and reined iai skill ddvKMi:iu,'aL, 
luve liill^^^^nih^j^ish-sj^eal^ln,' 






1 

■ ( 



ERIC 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS Tor 
C.E.T.A. OF 1978 (P.L. 95-5241 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


(b)(j) 
Title I 
(Continued) 




iibilitv. are lundlfannpd atp 
disabled or Viutnan-cra veterans, 
are offenders, are displaced 
homemakers, are public nssistanci 












recipients, are 55 years of a^e 












or older, are youth, are sii^k 
parents, are vomen, or are other 
individuals who the Secretary 
deLerminc'S have particular dis- 
advantages In the labor market. 








Section 103 
(!))(;) 

mit I 


Funding of programs upon sub- 
mission of application and 
plans and their subsequent 
approval, 


Prime sponsors' annual plans to 
include prime sponsors' perfor- 
nance and placement f;oals. 


Appropriation. 


Funded. 




Sectkn lUJ 
^(b)(6) 
>lo 1 


See above, 


Prime sponsors' annual plans to 
include a description of the 
relationship between Job develop- 
ment and placement, under this 
Act and other employment and 
training pro^,ramt) ).n the area 
served. 


Appropriation. 


Funded. 




Section 103 
(b)(li) 
I'ltle I 


See above. 


Prime sponsors' annual plans to 
include the method of determin- 
ing priorities for service under 
Title II, vlth such priorities 
being based on locally determined 
factors such as employment status 
level of employability develop- 
ment, handicap, veteran litatus 
a[;u, race, sex, or other cri- 
teria duciiied viable by the 
jiriiik' sponsor. 


Appropriation. 


Funded. 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 
C.E.T.A. OF 1978 (P.L, 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section 
(t>)(U) 
I'itk I 



Section lt)j 
(b)(15) 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



ACTION REQUIRED 



Section 11)5 
(b)i5) 
lick 1 



Funding of programs upon sabrais- 
sitin of application and plans 
anJ Lhdr substjqucnc approval. 



See above. 



Funding of conprehensive 
aployraenL and trolning program. 



Prime bponsors' annual plans to 
include Inforination on the rate 
of positive placement for Indl- 
viduals who have complecc-d 
training proisrams, 

Prime sponsors' annual plan to 
Include a description of ai) 
affirmative action program for 
outreach to and trainiii);, place- 
ment, and advancement of hiinJP 
t rapped individuals in enplovnient, 
an317aining pro^raiDs under this 
Act, including (A) a description 
of the extent to which the 
methods whereby the special needs 
of the handicapped are to be met; 
and (B) a description of the nuoi^ 
ber of handicapped individuals^ 
who were served in the preceding 
year, the types of training; or 
employment in which they were 
placed, and the number of su ch 
individuals who were moved into 



unsubsidized emplopun t. 



Subnission of a Covernor^s co- 
ordination and special services 
plan to the Sec. of Labor. 
Activities required under plan to 
include exchanging of information 
between states and prime sponsors 
with respect to State, interstate 
and regional planning for econ- 
ic developmenl) etc. AssurTng 
promotion of prime sponsor 
planning that tnkes Luor market 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



Appropriation. 



^■undod, 



Appropriation. 



Funded ♦ 



Appropriation, 



Ftnded. 



ERIC 



Authority 



Section 105 

m) 

ritle I 
(Concinued) 

Section 105 
(b)(10) 
Title I 



Section 106 
lc)(l) 
11. le I 



Section 106 

mi) 

Title I 



Section 109 

(b) 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Funding of comprehensive 
Mplovment and training prograji 



Escabllshment of provisions for 
complaints/sanctions, 



Revocation of prime sponsor's 
comprehensive eraployuent and 
training plan and terraliiatlon 
of financial assistance. 



Establishment of a planning 
council by each prime sponsor, 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS m 
C.E.T.A. OF 1978 (P.r,. 93-524) 



ACTION REQUIRED 



areas covering more than related 
activities such as community 
voc, ed,, voc. rehab., and 
social services. 

Submission of Governor's coord- 
ination and special services 
plan to the Sec. of Labor; ac- 
tivities under such plan shal' 
include providing financial 
assistance for special programs 
and services designed to meet 
the needs of rural areas out- 
:iide major labor market areas, 

Plaint enance by prime sponsor of 
a pattern or practice of non- 
discrimination, 



The Sec, of Labor determines 
that the prime sponsor Is, 
anong other things, falling to 
give due consideration to the 
eligible population In are?.s of 
chronic or concentrated 
tJiif^mployment. 



Planning council to Include 
Mbers who are representative 
of veterans org anlz.irinn, w.^ 



education afiencies etc, 



ACTION UNDtRTAKEN 



Appropriation, 



Prior notice and opportunity 
for a hearing given to prime 
sponsor. 



Prior notice and opportunity 
for a hearing given to orime 
sponsor. 



Appointment of members prime 
sponsor. 



RESULTS 



Funded. 



Revocation of all or part of a prime 
sponsor's plan/termination of financial 
assistance if it Is determined by the 
Sec. of Labor that sponsor is maintaining 
a pattern of practice of dLicrlmlnatlon 
in violation of Section 132. 

Revocation of all or part of a prime 
sponsor's plan and termination of finan- 
cial assistance if it is determined by 
the Sec. of Labor that sponsor is main- 
taining a pattern of practice of discrim- 
ination in violation of Section 132. 



Membership. 



ERIC J v,; 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS POR 
C.E.T.A. OF 1578 (P.L. 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section 111] 
(a)(3) 



Section 121 
(a)()) 



Section 121 

lb)(2)(a) 
Ticlu 1 



Section 121 
(0(1) 
Title I 



Ji V .J 



FRir 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Financial assistance to States 
tor purposes of act. 



None - Establishes conditions 
applicable to all programs. 



None-establishei conditions 
applicable to all programs. 



None-establishes conditions 
applicable to all programs. 



ACTION REQUIRED 



Establishment of a State epiploy 
nient and training cnuncll - 
council to include at least one 
representative of handicapp ed 
Individuals, one of State 
Board uf Vocational Education, 
one ot State Advisory Council 
on Vocational education* 

Providing that no perscn be ex- 
cluded from participation Is 
denied the benefits of, sub- 
jected to d iscrlftiination under, 
or Jtinied employment in the 
administration of or in connec- 
tion with any such program be- 
cause of race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin , age, 
handiciip , or politial affilia- 
tion or belief. 

Prime spon^iors make efforts to 
remove architectural barriers 
Co employment of the 
handicapped. 

Action to provide [or Increased 
participation of qualif ied 
disabled and Vietn;iin-era 
veterans . 

All programs shall contribute 
to occupational development, 
upward mobility, development 
of new careers and overcumini; 
SOX hler t 'uLv|)J ni! (Including |irn- 
cedures which will icdd to 
skill develo|)ment and job op- 
portunities [or participants In 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



Appropriated. 



Funded. 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS fflP 
C.E.T.A. OF 19?B (P,L. 55-5241 ' 



Leoislative 
Authority 



licet Ion U[ 
(0(1) 
fitle I 
(Coiidnued) 

Section 1.11 
(k) 

Iitli I 



Section 122 

(b)(1)(H) 
litle I 



Section 122 
w (b)(2) 
\flTulti I 



Section 122 
(b)(])(l)U) 
Title I 



ACTIVITY AOTIIORIZED 



None-establishes conditions 
appiicabld to all programs. 



None-establishes conditions 
applying to all pubiic service 
eaiployment programs receiving 
tlnaticial assistance under this 



act. 



See above. 



See above. 



ACTION REQUIRED 



uccu|idt liiiis tradltlonaily 
to the opposite sex, 



Providing maximum reasonable 
opportunity to snail and minor- 
ity ouned businessosj o cnmpprp 



for contracts for supplies and 
services including where appro- 
priate, the use of set asides, 

Special consideration In filling 
public service jobs given to 
eligible persons who are p uhlip 
assistance recipients or who are 
eligible for public assistanc^ 



To give special consideration to 
eligible disabled and Vletnan- 



veterans in filling public 



service Jobs, 

fo rive special emphads to 
groups spfcifically id^^ntiiled In 
lectlon 3lJl(a)-oifenders, person 



[It 



' United i;n|;lish-lanpa^e pro 



iclencv 



jiandlcapped, mm 



individuiUs who lack educational 



^i!i!ii'MH^ji£i^ist,ince 
rei^iinents, and otlier i^anm, 
determined by the Secretary, to 
require special assistance-hut 
no establishment of hiring or 
participation jjoals for .such 
persons. 



ACTION UtiiERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



ERJC. 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS m 
CE.T.A. OF 1978 |P.L. 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Secilon 122 
(b)(M(b) 
Title 1 


Waiver of provisions of para* 
graph (.1) uhkh limits wages 
paid to a parclcipaiic co 78 
weeks In a 3 yr. period. 


Applies to any area served by a 
unit of general local f;overnfi]ent 
which Is eligible to be a prime 
sponsor (or any area served by 
such a Native American entity) 
in which the rate of unu. -loyment 
is equal to or exceeds Tl or in 
the case of a prime sponsor 
which Is a state, any area under 
the jurisdiction of a unit of 
general Iccal go^ernMt in 
which the rate of unemployment 
is equal to or exceeds 11. 


> 

Provision of temporary extonslon 
of time limited to 12 montlis 
duration. 


■ 


Section 122 
(h)(;)(a) 
Title I 


See previous. Waiver of provi- 
sions In Section 12Uc)(2) by 
the Secretary which limits 
length of participation to in- 
dividual in the case cf Native 
American entitles who operate 
pfo^irania authorized undiir 
ic:ticn 302(c)(1) ot this act. 


A temporary extension of time 
for a limited number of persons 
who were originally hired In a 
public service employment pro- 
graiD prior to 10/1/78 and who 
continued to be employed on 
9/30/79. 






Section 122 

(h)(V)ib) 
Title 1 


Waiver of provisions of para- 
graph (2) whici limits wages 
paid to a participant /8 weeks 
in a 5-year period. 


Applies to any area served bv a 
unit of general local government 
which is eli);lble to be a prime 
spontjr (or any area served by 
such a Native Arnerican entUy) 
in which the rate of nnomploy- 
iiient Is equal to or exceeds 7!! 
or7ln the case of a prinie spon- 
sor which is a state, any area 
under the jurisdiction of a unit 
of general local governinenc in 
whicli the rate of uneinployinent ih 
equal to or exceeds Vi 


Provisions of temporary extension 
of time limited to 12 months 
duration. 





I 

o 

ERIC 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS m 
C.E.T.A. OF 1978 (P.L. ii;-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section 122 

Ini) 

Title I 



H 

U 
H 



Section 123 
UtU 1 



Sfccclon 124 
(a)(3) 
Tide I 



Section 12b 
liilc 1 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



None-fscablishes condUions 
iipplying to all puolic dtrvlce 
e.:iploy!!ient programs rtceiving 
ilnancial assistance under this 
act, 



ACTION REQUIRED 




Assistance to N^iv^A^^ 
entities In applying for 
financial assistance under this 
act, 

Payment of incentive allowances 
to trainers. 



Provision of public service jobs 
in occupational fields which 
are nioj;t llkuly to expand within 
the public and private sectors. 
Activities to include weatherl- 
zation of dwellings occupied by 
lc w-inco[iie fanilies and removal' 
of architectural barriers to 
iccess by haiidlcappcj persons to 
public facilities. 

Such entity to fulfill eligibil- 
ity requirements. 



Eligibility; trainees receivlnf! 
public assistance or whose needs 
or income Is taken Into account 



Assessment of each prime spon- 
sor's proposed performance and 
p'acuMt jc.:ls by the Secretary 
of Labor. 



" n deternilnlng such public as- 
sistance toothers; excludes 
trainees receivinj; allowances 
under Part A of Title IV. 

Tfonriance standards to provide 
appropriate recognU^ ' of the 
differing needs of the eligible 
pulaLion whict will varv the 
costs fur services :ind which 
Will require setting different 
lerforMce standards depending 
on the JJ^vaja^s^^^^^ 

' ies, ai}d job readiness 
'»f ^liL* ^UwMl^ pnpiilaiion to 
be SL-rvi'd. Difierences assoa- 
.iLed WLlh the diMTee of disaJ- 
vaiiia^L' t.r haiidicip of tlu; eli- 
iliblu |)0|iulaClon. 



Appropriated. 



Appropriated. 



Placement In plans appropriated, 



RESULTS 



Funded. 



'unded* 



Funded, 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS ^OR 
C.E.T.A, OF 1978 (P.L. 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



ACTION REQUIRED 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



Section IJi 

(bj(i)(2)({) 
Title I 



Section 132 
(a)(b) 
Title I 



Section 201 
Title II 



Section 202 
Title II 



ERIC 



1 h r 0 : ^ ' 1 V "'"'^ '''''''' '^"^ ^^vance^n: practices 

T"^" '''^ P"""^"^ ^° S^^^'^" and shalHi^thaC the special L of 

^ . iiac«t. an advancement practices «ith respect to handicappd Indlvidoals bv prl.e sponsors pors.ant to Section 
WMb]ll3), Including a comparison of such practices and achievements with the^^Sl^g year, ' ' ^ 



crlaiiutloa a,d co .1 , ? " 1™ parc.dpa..m .., be Jeded cht b i.e lis f , le ' 

.Itl, 1 r«lSrttauf ' ' " *" " ""J" '"^ ««■ 

appropriate civil action be in- 
stituted; (2) exercise the 
powers and functions provided by 
Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of mk\ or (3) to take such 
other action as may he provided 
by law. 



Programs to provide comprehen- 
sive <ir.:pioyiiient and training 
services. 



Allocation of funds, 



Such services designed to ease 
barriers to labor force partici- 
pation encountered by economic- 
ally disadvantai^ed pe-sons, to 
enable such persons to secure 
and retain eniploynient at their 
niaximuiD capacity and Co enhance 
Che potential for individuals to 
Increase their earned income. 

Allocations based upon the rela- 
tive number of adults in families 
^ith an annual income below the 
io^-lncQi^e level within the state 



3r jurisdiction of tht prime 
sponsor compared to the total 
mber in all states or to such 
numbers in all such Jurisdlciion. 



Appropriated, 



Funded, 



Legislative 
Autnonty 


ACTIvITi AllTHORUhD 




ACTION UtJDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


section 202 
Title 11 


Allocation of funds, 


Allocations based on relative 
nuniber of unemployed persons 
within Che state or vithln 
jurisdiction of prime sponsor 
compared to total number In all 
states or to such nuirkrs in all 

iiiricfltrfiftn^. 


Appropriations. 


'unded. 




Section 202 

(t)(2)(B) 
Title 11 


Allocation of funds, 


Of ]l of funds remalnlnji second 
priority is Riven to provldlnfi 
continued support for concen- 
trated employment program grant- 
ees serving rural areas having 

h 1 oK 1 uira 1 c i\\ Ml Jinn 1 nvnpnt 


Appropriated. 


Funded 




Section 204 
Title 11 


Supplement Voc. Ed, Assistance. 


Not less than 85ii of funds avail- 
able under this section to be 
used only for providing voc. ed. 
and services to participants in 
projirams under this act; re- 
mainder of funds available under 
this section may be used (b) to 
coordinate the utilization of 
funds under this act and the Voc. 
Ed. Act of \%] to enhance ec- 
onomic growth ?nd development in 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 


■ 


Section 211 
(12) 

Title II 


Services for the economical Iv 
disadvantSRed, 


Appropriation. Services may in- 
clude part-time^ flexible, and 
other alternative working ar- 
rangenuiUs for individuals who 
are i^nable because of age, handl- 
ca£, or other factors to work 
full-time. 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 





o 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS por 
C.E.T.A. or 1978 (P.L. 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


1 

ACTION ONDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section ill 
Pact !l 


Services for the economicallv 
^li^.|Jvant,lnod. 


Provisiun of a variotv uf ser- 
vices Including on-ihe-Job 
craininR, tenporarv employment 
Li) individuals who are st^ekiiij; 
suitable ^hiMent in classrocn 
training, supportive services, 
payment of allowances, etc. 


Appronriated. 


L 1 1 till /iH 




Utlu 11 










iectlcn 213 
Title 11 


Services for the economically 
disadvantaged - eligibility 
requirements. 


rarticipants Hiust be economic- 
ally dlSadvanCav^pd ;5nH airhar 

"Mployed, underemployed, or in 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 








school , 








Section 215 
Title II 


Services for older workers. 


Services designed to assls; 
eligible participants in over- 
Luminji [ne particular barriers 
to employment experienced by 
older workers; each prim^ «nnn- 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 








sor's plan to include provisions 
for utilizing activities includ- 
ing activities described in 
Section 308 and coordlndtinp, 
services for older workers under 
this part with program services 
provided by senior cditers area 
agencies on aging and state 
agt^ncies on a^lni;. 








Section 216 
Title II 


Services to public assistance 
recipients. 


Appropriation, 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 




Section 221 
Title a 

1% 


Occupational upgrading; and 
retraining programs-financial 
assistance to public and 
private employers. 


Appropriation, Successful com- 
pletion shall be expected to 
result in employment with the 
employer in the occupation for 
which the employer has been up- 
graded and at not less than 
prevailing wa[;es. 

1 






1 U " 
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C.UX OF 1976 (P.L. 95-5241 



Legislative 
Authority 



Section m 
Tick 11 



Section U] 

(b) 

Title II 



Section 233 

(c) 

Tide II 



Section 233 

(d) 

iltle II 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Financial assistance to prime 
sponsors for transitional public 
service emplopent for ecnnoni - 
c allv disriJvaiitj^c J pcrboiis who 
are unemployed, 

Appropriation of funds for 
transitional emplo^iiient oppor- 
tunities for the econoigically 
dlsadvantaged > 



35! of funds allocated In accord 
ance with this subsector^ 



Allocarion of funds for provid- 
ing transitional employinent 
opportunities for the economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 



ACTION REQUIRED 



Appropriation; stipulation for 
use of funds, 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



Appropriation, Reservation by 
Sec, of labor an amount equal 
to not less than 11 of the 
amounts inade available pursuant 
to Section 232 for any fiscal 
year to enable Native American 
entities to carry out public 
service eioploynient programs 
under this part, 

Appropriation; allocations 
based upon number of un e m ploy ed 
persons in areas and number of 
low-income adults. 



Appropriation; use of remainder 
of funds to provide continued 
support for concentrated eiD- 
ployment program grantees 
serving r:r:,l aieas having high 
levels of uneir.plo;m.a r, and to 
allocate among prime sponsors 
serving areas within those 
standard metropuUtan statisti- 
cal areas and central cities 
for which current population 
surveys were used to determine 
annual employment data prior 
to January l, 197B, 



Appropriated, 



Funded, 



ERIC 



ANALVSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS m 
C.E.T.A. OF 1978 (P.L. 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Sccciun 2]] 

mi) 

■fitlc 11 

Section 235 

Title 11 

Section 236 
(.0 

Title 11 

Section 301 
Title 3 

2iij 


Allocation of funds (or provid- 
ing transitional employment 
opportunities for thi) economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

Limits financial assistance to pr 
Section 30Uc)(l)(a), 

Mone-ellBibility requirementsi a 
who is or vhose family is recelvi 
IV of the Social Security Act, or 

Special autional programs and 
activltl.es; use of funds to pro- 
vide services authorized under 
all titles of this act and for 
employnienc and training programs. 


Appropriation; reieainder of 
amount shall be available to the 
secretary for financial assist- 
ance to prime sponsors and 
l^ative American Indians des- 
cribed in Section 302(1) (A) as 
the Secretary deems appropriate. 

Ime sponsors designated under Sec 

person (1) who has been uneiaplovet 
ng aid to families with dependent 
who is receiving supplemental se 

Appropriation, Employment and 
training programs to meet the 
eoipluyment-related needs of 
person who face particular dis- 
advantages in specific and j;en- 
eral labor markets or occupa- 
tions, including offenders, 
persons of limited English 
proficiency, handicapped indi- 
viduals, women, single parents, 
displaced hnmemakers, youth, 
older workers, individuals who 
lack educational credentials, 
public assistance recipients, 
and other persons whom the 
Secretary determines require 
special assistance. 


Ion 101(c) and Native American ent 

i for at least 15 weeks and who is 
children provided under a state pi 
:urlty income benefits under Title 

Appropriated. 


[ties described under 

?conoitiically dlsadvantaRed or (2) 
in approved under Fart A of Title 
m of the Social Security Act. 

Funded. 



I 



ERIC 



C.E.T.A. OF 1978 (P.L. 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section JOl 
lb){l)(A) 
Title 111 


Financial asi:istance to conduct 
proi;raiDS to provide eitiploynii/iu 
opportunities and appropriate 
training and supportive services 
to displaced homeitiakers. 


Appropiiatlcn; training and 
sapporliv(^ services shall in- 
clude iob training, job readi- 
ness services, job counseling, 
job search, and job placenk'nt 
services. 


Appropriated. 


Funded, 




Sticclon 301 

mi) 

Title III 


Use of funds to conduct a prograir 
employnent, traininj; and related 
assistance and supportive 
services. 


Appropriation; the Secretary 
shall develop InforEitlon con- 
cerning the special needs of 
offenders for such services, 
including special studies re- 
garding the incidence of un- 
employment among offenders. 








Stiction 301 
lb)(]) 
Title III 


Employment and training and 
related assistance and supportive 
services for persons of limited 
English-speaking ability. 


Appropriation; Job placement 
programs. 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 




Section 301 

(b)(4) 
Title III 


Financial assistance for pro- 
grams for handicapped individ- 
uals, youth, single parents and 
older workers to provide employ- 
ment, training and related as- 

»ii^tfinrP Aiiii Qiinnnrriifp c^rtFiroc 

3i9lQllLC ollM OUpUULLiVC JCiViLbJi 


Appropriation, Programs design- 
ed to assist in eliminating 
artificial and other employment 
barriers faced by such persons. 


Appropriated, 


Funded. 




Section 302 


NaLlvo American employment and 


Submission of a comprehensive 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 




Title III 


training projirams. Uses variuus 
names of Indian tribes, 
Hawaiians, etc, throughout 
section. 


plan; appropriation; reserva- 
tion of an amount equal to not 
less than ^.5?i of the amount 
allocated pursuant to Section 
202(a). Congress finds that 
such programs are essential to 
the advancement of economic 
and social development. 




FY1979 - 


575, 307,000 



ERIC 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS m 
C.E.T.A. OF 1978 (P.L. 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


1 

ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section 303 
Title III 


Hlgrant and seasonal farmworker 
employment and training programs. 

• 


Submission of application: appro 
priation; coptinuance of pro- 
grams which are In existence on 
the effective date of this par- 
agraph and which are designed 
to assist iiilgrant and seasonal 
farmworkers In the completion of 
courses necessary to receive a 
high school diploma or its 
equivalent. Congress finds and 
declares that chronic seasonal 
unemployment and underemploy- 


' Appropriated. 


Funded. 

Fyi979 - $91,914,000 


J 




ment in the agricultural indus^ 
try constitutes a substantial 
portion of the nation's rural 
employment problem. 






' i>cciion M 
' Utlelll 


Job search and relocation 
assistance. 


Appropriation; provision of job 
search assistance to economi- 
cally dlsadvanr.if;ed persons. 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 


Section 305 

1 .1 Til 

Title 111 


Veterans informat'lon and out- 
reach. 


Appropriation: consultation and 
cooperation with the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs and 
the Sec. of lI.E.V. 


Title III appropriated, 


Title III funded. 


Section 306 
Title ill 


Programs for the handicapped - 
training of personnel to provide 
sui.portivB services and removal 
of architectural barriers. 


Appropriation. 


Title III appropriated, 


Title III funded. 


Section 307 
Title III 

o 

ERLC 


Partnership programs between 
prime sponsors and employment 
security agencies. 


Appropriation; such partner- 
ships constitute a segment of an 
integrated and comprehensive 
Intake^ service, and placement 
system. 


Title III appropriated. 


Title III funded. 



Legislative 
Authority 



Seel lot! iUd 

I'itltf Hi 



Section m 

Tltlt! Ill 



Section Jll 
(a) 

Title III 



Section ill 

(0 

Iltle III 

Section Jll 
(e) 

litie III 



Section JU 



ntle III 



ERIC 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Projects for mlddle-agdil and 
older workers, 



Projects for middle- 
older workers, 



aged and 



Comprehensive program of 
enploynient/tralnlnj research. 



Supportive eoiployiient and 
training projects of an experl- 
nental and demonstration nature, 

A variety of demonstration and 
experimental projfccts. 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS por 
C.E.T.A, OF 1978 (P,L. 95-524) 



Deraonstration programs and pro- Appropriation; submission of 
jects which provide exoanded Mr,m..ni /„„i„ ^. ..... 



r--o -Hu f 

jects which provide expanded 
guidance and counseling services 
to participate through comuiilty 
vocational resource centers, 



ACTION REQUIRED 



Appropriation- participants 
shall be over the age nf 5^ who 
are un oinp loved , undoreniplcved, 
Of £onjiiiilr^Uv_ d ls;idvant ,n',ed . 
Appropriation' Job searchTiiid 
placMt, 



Appropriation; arrangements for 
analysis/lncal labor force 
focusing on conparatlve rates cl 



unemployment among various 
denocraphic groups studied. 

Appropriation; may include 
studies, the findings which 
may contribute to the reduction 
of unemployment . Submission of 
proposal. 

Appropriation, 



Appropriation; such projects to 
be conducted, to the extent 
practicable, in rural and urban 
areas, etc. 



pruposnl (vuluntarv); [irn jects 
to Include provisions for out- 
reach to Inform the economically 
djsad vanta|;ed , 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



Title 111 appropriated, 



Title in appropriated. 



RESULTS 



Title III funded. 



Appropriation, 



Title III appropriated. 



Title III appropriated. 



Apnroprlsted, 



Title III funded. 



Funded, 

FV1979-$18,^5^,00 



Title ill funded. 



Title III funded. 



Funded. 



2'j 



ANALYSIS OP LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS JOR 
C.E.T.A. OF 1973 (P.L. 95-5241 



Legislative 
Aathority 



ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 



Educational and assistance 

progra.':i» 



Comprehensive system of labor 
Darket information* 



A nationwide computerized Job 
bank and inatching program, 



lievelopment of methods to estab- 
lish and maintain o]ore conpre- 
hensive household budget data 
dt different levels of living. 

Evaluation of all programs 
activities, and research and 
dwnstration projects conducted 
pursuant to this act. 



ACTION REQUIRED 



Appropriation; may submit pro- 
posal; designed to eliminate 
artificial barriers to employ- 
ment based upon race, sex , 
national orif j in, a^c^ reco nk of 
arresj or con'fiction, han d leans 
marital status or other 
criteria. 



Appropriation: production of 
more statistically accurate 
data on unemployment by State 
and local areas. ^ 

Appropriation; providing an 
expeditious means of macchlnR 
the qualifications of unemployed 



underemployed, and economical Iv 
disadvantai>ed persons with em- 
ployer requlreiaents and Job 
opportunities and referring and 
placing such persons In jobs. 



Appropriation; data to reflect 
the differences of household 
living costs in regions and 
localities, both urban and 
rural. 

Approoriation: annual report to 
Congress: development of stand- 
and definitions of " complet ions' 
"job placements," and "iralninf; 
related job placenients" for 
classroom and on-thu-job train- 
ing programs funded under this 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



Title III aoproprlated. 



Title HI appropriated. 



Title III appropriated. 



Title III appropriated, 



Appropriated. 



RESULTS 



Title III funded. 



Title III funded. 



Title III funded. 



Title III funded. 



Funded. 



ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS m 
C.E.T.A. OF 1978 (P.L. 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


SticdoiUU 
Title UI 
(Coniiiiud) 




acc; establishment of procedure 
for the uniform reporting by 
prime sponsors ol Information on 
Mpletlon, job pLicwnts. and 
training related placements, 






Section Jib 

I'ltltf Jlo 


Evaluation of prime sponsors' 
Title II Prograras and award of 
incentive grants. 


Appropriation prime sponsor 
volunteer for evaluation: eval- 
uation to include monitoring of 
the rate of placement of Title 
U enroUees after leavlnp, the 
Title II program; each unit of 
measurement, used for making 
awards, may consist of some 
degree of improvement awp 
Title II enrollees In job ' 
placement, etc. 


Appronriated. 


Funded. 


Section 31? 
licle ill 


Voucher demonstration projects. 


Appropriation; demonstration of 
efficacy of providing vouchers 
to economically dlsadvanra^ed 
persons vho are unemployed or 
underemployed. 


Title III appropriated. 


Title III funded. 


Section 318 
'litle III 


Employment and training activi- 
ties to stimulate local private 
economic development. 


Appropriation. 


iiLie 111 appropriated. 


Title III funded. 


Section m 
Uik IV 

i 


None-defliied "eligible youth". 

1 


None-defines "eligible youth" 
in Parrs B i C as an econoioN 
cally disadvantaged vouth who 
is (1) either unemployed, under*- 
employed, or In school, and (2) 
either age 16 to 21 inclusive, 
or If authorized under regula- 
tions ut the Secretary, agu 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS m 
C.E.T.A. OF 191B (P.L. 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UHDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 






14 to 15 Inclusive; for purposes 
of Subpart 1 of Part A, eligible 
youth means a youth betveen the 
ages of 16 and 19 inclusive, the 
Income of whose family is at or 
below the poverty level, 








Section 
Title IV 


Purpose: establishment of youth 
employiDent demonstration 
projects, 


Appropriation; provide youth, 
particularly economically 
disadvantaged youth with oppor- 


Appropriated, 


Funded, 




H 

w ■ 

Section 
Title IV 




tunities to learn and earn that 
vUl lead to meaningful employ- 
ment of self-employment oppor- 
tunities after they have 
completed the program. 








Entitlement pilot project, 


Appropriation: part-time em- 
ployment or combination of 
part-time employiBent and 
training for economlcallv 
disadvantaged youth* 


Appronrlated. 


Funded, 




Section 41J 
ruk IV 


Enployment guarantees, part- 
time eiuployrnent, 


Appropriation; part-time employ- 
ment on projects operated by 
organUations knowledgeable of 
needs of disadvantaged youth, ■ 


Appropriated. 


Funded, 




liection 
U)(^)(B)(l)) 
Title IV 


Selection of prime sponsors to 
operate youth Incentive 
eniltlement projects. 


Appropriation; submission of 
proposal which indudes esti- 
mated number of economically 
disadvantaj^ youth to ht^ 


Appropriated. 

I 


Funded. 








served, assurances that prime 
sDuiKor has cjnsulttd with of- 
(•anlzations of demonscrated 
effectiveness with a special 
kniiwli'd^e of tlu! iieds of such 
JisadvanlJj]LM )uuth, and an 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS m 
C.E.T A. OF 1978 (P.L, 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


• 

ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section 4la 
(a)W(ll)(D) 




aj;reement that funds available 
under Title II for economical Iv 








i'itle IV 
(Coiiiinued) 




disadvantaged youth ennloyncnt 
program and funds avallabio for 
the summer youth program under 
Part C of this title for youth 
eligible under Subsection (a) 
will be used in support of the 
project authorized under this 
Subpart. 








Seciloa 

(b)W 
Title IV 

J 

!b 
J 


Selection of prime sponsors to 
operate yoath incentive entitle- 
ment projects. 


Appropriation; submission of 
proposal by prime sponsor; 
testing of efficacy of any such 
project Involving the Inclusion 
of economically disadvantaged 
youths between the ages of 19 
and 25 who have not received 
their high school diploma. 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 




Section 418 
(a)(1) 
Iltlu IV 


Selection of prime sponsors to 
operate yoath incentive entitle- 
ment projects. 

I* 


Appropriation*, selection of 
prime sponsors from areas with 
differing socioeconomic and 
re);ional circumstances such as 
differinf! unemplovment rate, 
school dropout rates, urban 
and rijra[ variations, size, etc. 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 




Section /il!) 

(3) 

I'itle tV 


Special provisions of youth 
incentive entitlement pilot 
projucts. 


Appropriation; submission of 
proposal; employment and 
Lralnin^ may be in rural devel- 
opment. 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS m 
C.E.T.A, OF 1978 (P.L. 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


9 

ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Sect ion 420 
Tills IV 

Section 422 
(4) 

Title IV 

Section 422 
Title IV 

^ Section 423 
' la) 
Title IV 

Section 42 J 
(b) 

Title IV 

Section 42b 

(bill) 
Title 4 

21" 

o 

ERIC 


NonO'tepoct to Congress &n youth 
incentive tntltleinent project. 

None-defines "coraraunlty laprovemi 
facilities. 

None-defines "eligible applicant' 
Section 3fl2(c)(l), and sponsors t 

Allocation of funds for Subpart 
2 of Title IV. 

Allocation of funds for Subpart 
2 of Title IV. 

Procedure for obtaining funds, 


Report to Include various find- 
ings such as the effect such 
enployment opportunities have 
had on reducing youth unemploy- 
ment in tk areas of the prime 
sponsors and the degree to which 
such employment opportunities 
have caused nuc-of-school y^iuths 
to return to school or others 
to remain in school. 

nt projects"; includes removal of 

as a prime sponsor qualified und 
)f migrant and seasonal famiworker 

Appropriation, at least 75/i of 
funds allocated among states 
on basis of relative number of 
unemployed persons within each 
state as compared to all states. 

Appropriation, 11 reserved for 
projects for Hative American 
eil(;ible youth: 11 reserved for 
elinlble youth in mlt:r;int and 
and seasonal farmworker families 

Appropriation; submission :)f 
proposal agreement sivinp, a 
description of arrani;emonts 
with piibllc assistance ai;encies 
on the eniployiiiiMit of vo^^tli Jj niii 
families receiviii}; iiublii: 
assistanc^. 


Report of findings. 

architectural barriers to access, 

er Section 101, sponsors of Native 
s programs qualified under Section 

Appropriated. 
Appropriated, 
Appropriated, 


by handicapped persons, to public 

American programs qualified under 
303 of this act. 

Funded, 
Funded. 
Funded, 

1 , 
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MLYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS "(i^ 
C.E.T.A. OF 1978 (o.L. 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


1 

ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section ;j2 
(a) 

[llle IV 


Financial assistance to provide 
opportunities and appropriate 
training and supportive services 


Appropriation; services to in- 
clude (1) job development, di- 
rect placement and placement 
assistance; (I) proy.rams to 
overcoHiesex stereotyping In job 
development ad placement, and 
(3) progrdius and outreach mech- 
anisins to increase the labor 
force participation rate ainonp, 
minorities and women* 


Anproprlated. 


•^unded. 


Section 02 

Tlr).> TU 


Financial assistance to provide 
employment opportunities and 
appropriate training and sup- 
portive services, 


Appropriation; work may include 
weatherizatlon of homes occupied 
by low-income families and 
removal of architectural bar- 
riers to access, by handicapped 
individuals to public facilities 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 


H 

£k Section 433 
^ Tide IV 


For in-school youth carried out 
pursuant to agreements between 
prime sponsors and LEA's, 


Appropriation; agreements to 
describe in detail the employ- 
ment opportunities and appropri- 
ate training and supportive 
services which shall be provided 
to ellRible participants who 
are enrolled or agree to enroll 
in a full-time program leadiny! 
to a secondary school diploma, 
a junior or community college 
def;ree or a technical or trade 
school certificate of completion 






SdCtion 
Title IV 


Allocation of funds for youth 
employirent and training programs 


Appropriation; funds to Governor 
of States (5X) used in accord- 
ance with a special statewide 
youth sorvicos plan for such 
purposes as occupational and 
career guidance and counsel inc, 
and placement services for in- 
schot)! iind uLit-ur-sdiiuil youth, 


Appropriated, 


Funded. 

2lj 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 
C,E,T.!\, QP 1978 (o.L. 95-524 



Legislative 
Authority 




ACTION REQUIRED 



ACTION UNDERTAKEN 



RESULTS 



Section 03 
Title IV 



Section 03 
Title IV 



Section 04 
IltU IV 

Section 06 
Title IV 



Section 
Title IV 



section 444 
'litle IV 



2 



Allocation of funds for youth 
employment and training programa 



Allocation of funds. 



Appropriation; allotment based 
on number of unenipliiyed persons 
and nainber of persons In fami- 
lies vlth an Income below the 
low-incoine level. 

Appropriation; II of funds re- 
served for each program for 
Halive Americans and youths 
in (nl ijrnnt: and seasonal farm- 
worker families. 



Appropriated. 



Funded. 



None-eligible participants Include persons who are members of household with current Rross family Income, adjusted to an annualized basis 
less than 85/! of the lower living standard income level. 



Conditions for receipt of finan- 
cial assistance for programs 
authorized under Section ^32. 



Secretary's discretionary pro- 
jects, (improvatlve and experi- 
mental programs). 



Special provisions for Subpart 2 
and 3 of Part a of Tltlu IV. 



Appropriated. 



funded, 



Appropriation; assurance that 
standards In Subpart k of Title 
IV will be met, submission of 
application; agreement between 
prime sponsor and a leg or 
af;ency for programs of work ex- 
perience for in-school youth 
with assurances that placem ent 
services will be made available, 

Appropriation; programs to in- 
clude counseling and guidance 
prior to. the completion of 
secondary or postsecondary 
education, 



Appropriate efforts be made to ensure that youths participating in programs, projects, and activities 
under Subparts 2 and 3 shall be youth who are esiperlcnclng severe handicaps In obtaining employment, 
including but not limited to those who lai;k credentials , those who require substantial basic and 
remdidl skill development, those who are wnM ajid mi norities and those who ,ire veterans of mllilarv 
s»Tvii:e» lliiiae wha are ufftMid n':-; . h.iiidic.ipni'j , Lliosf with di'pendenrs, those wlio hive otherwise 
demonstrated special need, 



Title IV appropriated. 



Title IV funded, 
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Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section 443 
Titlu IV 


Cooperation with Secretary of 
lli.li. to make arriinf;enient for 
providing academic and education 
creJit to eligible participants 
who are In school fur competen- 
cies derived im work experi- 
ence osialned through projjrams 
establisned under Part A of 
Title IV. 


All activities assisted under 
Part A shall provide appropriate 
counseling and placement service 
designed to facilitate the tran- 
sition of youth from participa- 
tion in the project to (1) per- 
manent jobs in the public or 
private sector, or (2) education 
or training programs. 


Title IV appropriated. 


Title IV funded. 


Section 430&43i 
Part B 
lUie IV 


Residential and nonresidential 
centers; establishment of Job 
Corps for econonilcaily disadvan^ 
taged younR men and women wi 


Appropriation. 


Title IV appropriated. 


Title IV funded. 




U-21, except that an age limi- 
tation Day be waived for the 
handicapped. 








Section 432 
Iltle IV 


Eligibility requirements for 
participation in the Job Corps. 


Persons must be economically 
dlsadvantaijed or a member of a 
family which la economically 
disadvantaged. 


Appropriated. 


Funded. 


Section 433 
Title IV 


Standards and procedures for the 
screening and selection of appli- 
cations for the Job Corps. 


Appropriation; secretary to 
assure that Job Corps enroUees 
include an appropriate number of 
candidates selected froin rural 
areas, taking Into account the 
proportions of eligible youth 
who reside in rural areas and 
the need to orovide rt»*iident(al 
facilities of such youth. 


Title IV appropriated. 

• 


Title IV funded. 


Section 436 
'I'ltle IV 


Establishment of Job Corps 
Centers. 

1 


Authorization; centers shall in- 
clude civilian conservation cen- 
ters located prlitiarily in rural 
areas and tralnlnii centers in 
either urban or rural areas. 


Title IV appropriated. 


Title IV funded. 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS FOR 
C.H.T.A. OP m (P.L. 95-524 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNfERTAKEN 


RESULTS 


Section 4!(7 
fltie IV 


Ptogran activities of Job Corps. 


Appropriation; develop'ient of 
certiflcatuB to be Issued ro 
each enrollee who satisfactorily 
codpieieb service in the Job 
Corps and which will reflect the 
cnroUeo's level of educational 
atcainuient. 


Title IV appropriated* 


Title IV funded. 


Section ^ol 
liciti IV 


Counseling and job placenent. 


Appropriation; counselinj; and 
testing each enrollee at 
regular intervals and prior to 
their schedule terminations; 
making efforts to £lace them in 
in ]im lor wnicn they are 
trained or assist them in at- 
taining further traininp^ or 
education. 


Title IV appropriated, 


Title IV f.jided. 


Section 462 
' (b) 
' Title IV 


Agreenient(s) with State educa- 
tional aifincies to oav the cant 
of establishing and 'operatinu 
nodel cownity voc. ed, schools 
and skill rpntPrQ 

1 


Appropriation: purpose is to 

UcLcimLllc WllCUlcI Upi^idQcQ vuCi 

ed. schools could eliminate or 
substantially reduce the 
sinooi QTopoui proDieoii 






Section 466 
Ililti IV 


Special provisions. 


Steps to achieve an enrollment 
of 50X women in the Job Corps. 






Section 4B2 
I'ltle IV 


LiijjiuiAiLjf ic(|UircincllLa Oi 

prime sponsors of sununer youth 
programs. 


Prime sponsors designated under 
Section lOl(c) and Native 
American entitles described 
in Section 302(c)(1), 






Section 4(i3 
(b)(c) 
Title IV 


Financial assistance for swer 
youth programs. 


Appropriation; submission of 
annual plan by prime sponsor: 
reservation of Vi of appropri- 
ated fiindii to be used In the 


Title IV appropriated, 


Title IV funded, 


P- 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS m 
C.E.T.A. OF 1978 (P.L. 95-524) 



Legislative 
Authority 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNIJERTAREN 


RESULTS 


Section Hid] 
(b)lc) 
riiie Iv 
(Continued) 




Secretary's discretion Includ- 
ing allocations to Native 
American entitles. Allocations 
jIso based on number of untn- 
p loved persons and number of 
adults In lov Income families. 






Section iOj 
(4) 

title V 


Uone-identifie3 functions of the 
national Commission for Cnploy- 
nient Policy. 


One of 10 functions; examination 
and evaluation of major Federal 
programs, with particular at- 
tention given to nrograms de- 
signed to train oersonnel in 
fields such as occupational 
counseling, guidance, and 
placement. 






Section 50] 
0) 

Utie V 


None-identifies functions of the 
National Cociraisslon for Employ- 
ment Policy, 


One of 10 functions: to study 
and make recommendations on 
hou the Nation can attain and 
maintain full employment with 
soecial emnhasis nn rhp pmnlnv*- 
menc difficulties faced by the 
segments of the labor force 
that experienced differentially 
high rates of untimplovment. 






Section bUl 
riLle VI 


wunLcrcyLiicai puDiic sfifvlce 
enpioyment programs. 


Appi'oprlation: to provide for 
temporary employment during 
periods of high races of 
unemployment. 


Appropriated. 


J^unded, 


todon b02 
aUe VI 


Report on appropriations for 
countercyclical public service 
programs. 


Report by the President: men- 
tions "rate of unemplnyment" 
throughout section* request 
appropriation. 


Appropriated. 
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ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS ^OR 
C.E.T.A. OF 1978 (P.L. 95-52^) 



Legislative 
Authoritv 


ACTIVITY AUTHORIZED 


ACTION REQUIRED 


ACTION UNDERTAKEN 

1 


V 

RESULTS 


litlo VI 


Allocation of funds. 


Appropriation; allocations based 
on nuiTiber of unomploved, 


Appropriated. 


"unded. 


Sectluii 60^ 
Title VI 


Allocation of funds. 


Appropriation: 21 reserved for 
Native American entities and 


Appropriated. 


''unded. 






unu iciiidiuaiT auer ail appro- 
priations to prime sponsors and 
Native American entitles des- 










cribed in Section 302(c)(i)(a) 
taking into account chanpes In 
rates of unemplovment. 






' licleVI 


nil - 1 1 

Allocation of funds, 


Appropriation; provide continued 
support [or concentrated efn- 
ployment projirani grantees serv- 

0 — 1 ^"^^ navin^ hiuh 
levels of unemployment. 


Appropriated.' 


''unded. 


Section 607 
Title VI 


Eligibility requirements for 
employment under Title VI. 


Individual uhrm^* fuftillu Anac n^t 
exceed 100/1 of lower living 
standard income level or ulin 


Appropriated, 


Funded, 




1 


lii or whose family is receiving 
aid to families with dependent 
children 


■ 1 

1 




Section 701, 702 
Title VII 


Financial assistance to provide 
private sector employment oppor- 
tunities for tlie economicall^r 
dlsadvantai;ed. 


Appropriation; submission of 
plan; provide for Native 
Ainerlcaii entities, 




No funded In FY1978. 


'Section 7i)j 
Title Vll 


Conditions for receipt of finan- 
cial assistance under Title VII. 

1 


Appropriation; description in 
plan of proposed private sector 
initiatives under this Title 
and the Integration of such In- 
itiatives with other trdlnini'. 
and placement activities under 
this Act . 




Not funded In ^-1978. 
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Legislative 
Authority 



Section 705 
Title VII 



Section 705 

m 

fitle VII 



Section 803 
Title VIII 



Section 
rule VIll 



Section BOB 
Title VIII 



Program activities under Title 
I'ltie VII. 



Program activities under 
Title VIL 



Selection of enroUees for the 
Young Adult Conservation Corps. 
The Vcung Adult Conservation 
Corps shall be open to youth 
froiD all parts of the nation of 
both sexes^ and youth of all 
iiocial, economic, and racial 
classification. Includes indi- 
viduals aged 16-18 who have 
left school if they give assur- 
ance of not leaving school for 
Che Corps . 



Selection of enrollees for Young 
Adult Conservation Corps. 



Approprlc^'ion; ina^ develop 
useful methods for collecting 
Information about econoinic 
development and community devel- 
ment, 

Appropriation; activities may 
Include coordinating programs 
under Title VII with other job 
development, placement , and 
enjoyment and training activitle 
carried out by public and pri- 
vate agencies. 

Appropriation: preference given 
to youths residing in rural and 
urban areas having substantial 
unemployment . 



Appropriation; arrangements for 
obtaining referral of candidate 
for the Corps from sponsors of 
Native American nrogrdms,.of 
migrant and seasonal farinworker 



Not jppropridted in FY1978. 



Not appropriated In FYI978. 



Appropriated. 



Appropriated. 



Not funded in FY1978. 



Not funded in FY1978, 



Funded. 



Funded. 



progress, etc. 

None-The Young Adult Conservation Corps shall be open to youth from all parts of the Nation of both sexes ^ and youth of all social, 
economic, and racial classification. 
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APPENDIX 5 



CONTACTS FOR EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 



APPENDIX 5 



CONTACTS FOR EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 



I. Secondary Occupational Training Program 
Keith Erickson, Director 

Northwest Area Schools Mu 1 t i- Di s tr ic t 
310 11th St. W. Box 7-B 
Lemmon, S.D. 57638 

II. Consolidated Youth Employment Program 
Kay Lovell 

Central Texas Manpower Consor t ium 
P.O. Box 727, 319 E. Wallace 
San Saba/ Texas 76877 

III. Educational Telecommunications for Alaska 

Dr. William J. Bramble 
Project ETA 

Alaska Department of Education 
Pouch F 

Juneau, Alaska 99811 

IV. Appalachian Community Service Network 

Dr . Harold Morse 
ACSN 

Suite 240 

1200 New Hampshire, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

V. National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation 
Project 

Dr. Doris Helge 

Center for Innovation and Development 
College of Human Development and Learning 
Murray State University 
Murray, Kentucky 42071 
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2.V 



VI . 



Rural Work-Education Councils 



Dr. Karl A, Gudenberg 

The National Institute for Work and Learning 
Center for Education and Work 
Suite 301, 1211 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

VI I ♦ Economic Development in Staples, Minnesota 

Duane R. Lund r Superintendent of Schools 
Staples r Minnesota 

This "success story" is documented in "The Role of 
Vocational Education in the Economic Development of 
Rural Areas: Implications for Research and Develop- 
• ment/" Occasional Paper No. 62, The National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University , 196 0 Kenny Road r Columbus , Ohio 43210, 
August 1980. 

VIII. Wider Opportunities for Women 

Susan Gilbert 

1649 K Street, N.W. 

Washington , D.C. 2 000 6 



IX. Contracted Vocational Services 
Daryl Hobbes 

Director for Rural Development 
620 Clark Hall 
Un ivers i ty of Mis sour i 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 



X. School-based Community Development 
Robert Bell 

Arkansas Community Development Education Association 
1518 Club Road, Suite 105 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72207 
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VIII. Program for Acquiring Competence in En trepreneurship 

Publications Office 

The National Center for Research 

in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus r Ohio 4 3 210 



XII, Rural America Series 

Publications Office 

The National Center for Research 

in Voca t ional Educa t ion 
The Ohio State University 
• 1960 Kenny Road 

Columbus , Ohio 43210 



EKLC 
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